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THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY . 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes’”’ family up to 1878 made by R. L, Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 
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BEN). H. SANBORN & COMPANY 


announce their new series of basal readers 
for publication soon, to be called the 


EDSON-LAING READERS 




















Book One Book Two 

BUSY FOLK LEND A HAND 
Book Three Book Four 
NEIGHBORS WORKING TOGETHER 











These sub-titles are used because each 
book will appeal to children along a partic- 
ular line. Book One is cleverly prepared 
and begins with literature instead of the 
usual disconnected word lists. The aim in 
every book is Good Literature; and a spirit 
of classical and imaginative stories and of 
busy helpful work pervades the whole 
series. - 





























The first three books will appear now, simul- 
taneously; the others will follow as they are ready. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Dr. LutHer Hatsey Gurick: In addition to 
receiving the physical benefits that come from 
wholesome outdoor exercise and the intellectual 
benefits that come from useful constructive work, 
the little children on the sand-pile learn funda- 
mental lessons in mutual rights. 

LurHER BurBANK: The most dangerous 
man in the community is the one ,who would 
pollute the stream of a child’s life. 

SUPERINTENDENT CuHartes F. Prior, Grafton, 
Mass.: The home should less often become 
the advocate of the child against the school; less 
frequently seek to save him from the conse- 
quences of his idleness and mischief. 

Proressor Witt1amM Lyon PHEtps, Yale Uni- 
versity: To those of us who teach literature, it is 
pleasant to remember, that, while trash sells by 
the thousand, reprints of standard works sell by 
the million. It is a great thing to be a teacher 
in these present years of grace. 

Brooktyn (N. Y.) Crrizen: The experience 
of experts in children’s courts is favorable to 
this conclusion: Most of the serious crimes 
committed by boys and girls can be traced to 
unfavorable influences, which can be referred to 
habits of concealment and hypocrisy, formed by 
boys when trying to. play.in sections where there 
are no playgrounds, open to them, Jf this city 
does not do its full duty by the children it will 
more than pay for its neglect in the future. 
Children who are not given a chance to do right 
have a way of doing wrong. That is the result 
of the repression of their most useful energies. 

Hon. Natuan C. Scnaerrer, Pu. D.: 
It is not easy to map out a curriculum that shall 
fit pupils for work in a silk mill, a tobacco shop, 
a caramel factory, and the other industries which 
are listed in the United States census; it is even 
a doubtful question whether the American people 
would tolerate preparation in the public schools 
for work in the brewery, the distillery, and the 
like; but we can all agree upon the desirability 
of fitting pupils to enjoy the things of the mind 
and the higher life, on the importance of teach- 
ing the right use of books, on the supreme duty 
of training the boy and the girl to think the best 
thoughts of the best men as these are enshrined 
in art and literature. The pupil who is. taught 
to think the thoughts of God as these are ex- 
pressed in the starry heavens above us, in the 
moral law within us and in all nature about us, 
tastes the joys of a life which does not turn upon 
what we eat and drink and a thousand things 
that money will buy. 


LAYING IN A STOCK OF LEARNING 
SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD 
Kaneas City, Missouri 


An anecdote went the rounds of the newspapers 
a few years ago from the pen of Mr. Dooley 
which will serve as an introduction to what I shall 
Say on the caption of this section, It is a scene 
from a kindergarten room in which the amenities 
of life were not only observed, but practiced, as 
the sequel aptly illustrates. One lovely child 
was engaged in the graceful exercise of pulling an- 
other’s hair, which performance eventually at- 
tracted the teacher’s notice. The teacher then 
contemplated “the laying in of this stock of learn- 
ing” with philosophical composure, and then ob- 
served that “the child whose hair is pulled is 
learning patience, and the child who is pulling the 
hair is discovering through practical experience 
the futility of human effort.” Of course “charity 
suffereth long, and is kind,’ but missed fire this 
time. 

So many ways of getting through school and 
college have been devised during the past two 
decades, that one is often bewildered at the differ- 
ent processes. Some have kicked their way 
through, some have run. through, some have 
jumped through, others rowed through, and 
others got through by other shifts, and a few 
studied through and reached somewhere, , and 
saved a remnant. 

It is an old- saying, but a true one, nevertheless, 
that the foundation must be stronger than the 
superstructure that is to be reared upon it. To 
expect one to make any respectable progress 
along educational lines who is deficient in the 
underpinning knowledge of the elementary 
branches of the common schools, is to ignore the 
very first lessons in, getting an education, which 
signifies getting down to hard work and sticking 
to it and. finishing the job in a workmanlike man- 
ner. These primary,lessons may be learned in 
school or out of school. As to quality, it is the 
highest kind of work. But if taught in the school, 
it is the business of the school to teach concentra- 
tion of mind, intensity of application, and a fervid 
disposition to lay hold of intellectual work of all 
kinds. 

This point has been somewhat drawn out ‘that 
the difference between work and play may be the 
more sharply contrasted. Work, as such, is an 
activity for an end, which may be and often is 
remote; while play is an activity as an end, which 
terminates in that ‘particular activity—an end 
and pleasure. The tendency to turn work in the 
schoolroom into play is just as vicious as the 
turning play on the playgrounds into work and 
calling it education. Such a subversion is pro- 
fessionalism of the rankest growth. 

In the elementary school a few subjects are 
fundamental and these studies, if reasonably well 
mastered, form an infinitely better background 
for the child’s future progress than any amount 
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of half-learned niiscellaneous stuff picked up at 
random from the various departments of science, 
art, civics, agriculture, history, or literature. 

The amusement theory of education has been 
carried to such a ridiculous extent that many 
teachers-are expressing serious doubts as to the 
educational efficiency acquired by a pupil in roll- 
ing down hill along the surface of least resistance. 
The early studies,—reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, and United 
States history—are the right studies for boys and 
girls to learn and to know, and, when administered 
by able teachers who understand these branches 
and their bearing on the future lives of the chil- 
dren, are always interesting studies, and they are 
relished by children accustomed to think and to 
work. In advocating such intellectual work for 
boys and girls, I am not detracting from the in- 
dustrial work that is done, or may be done, in the 
elementary schools, but the industrial work should 
never crowd out the opportunity for high grade 
intellectual work. For it is well said, “Without 
the essential garments of the mind, the frills be- 
come a mockery,” and a hideous one at that. The 
strongest minds are always enfeebled and con- 
fused by a profusion of subjects presented in 
rapid succession. According to the “Fadville 
Idea,” “All things are to be learned at once,” and 
not first one thing and then another. The inevit- 
able result is, “not one well, but many badly.” 
Learning is to be without exertion, without at- 
tention, without toil, without grounding, without 
advance, without finish, so says an apostle fresh 
from the progressive city of Fadville. This kind 
of education has nota single peg to hang a 
thought on. 

Strong mental discipline gives tone and tenacity 
and a fine mental fibre —the best passport into the 
activities of a busy life. A simple, healthy school 
in which children are taught to work with all their 
might is the kind of school that sensible, intelli- 
gent people in every community appreciate and 
demand. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND WEAK CRITICS 


SUPERINTENDENT HOMER P. LEWIS 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





Much weak criticism comes to us, weak be- 
cause it assumes that the chief function of edu- 
cation is to prepare the pupils to become produc- 
ers of wealth only, that we should prepare them 
only for the eight hours of labor and not at all 
for the eight hours of rest and recreation. Man 
is both a producer and a consumer. One function 
is as important as.the other except that produc- 
tion must precede in point of time. In fact man 
produces that he may consume. Man’s purpose 
in life is to gain happiness here and hereafter. He 
produces as a means to this end. Unwise con- 
sumption negatives the value of production. A 
very large share of the products of the labor of 
men is useless or harmful. Consider the amount 
spent upon things that lessen the value of 
life, that minister to vanity, to depraved tastes, 
the amount that is wasted because of lack of skill 
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as‘in poor cooking and in a thousand other ways. 
A wise education will consider consumption as 
well.as production. 

Really the most important criticism of all is that 
the school is not doing its full duty in training for 
citizenship, in developing character, in inculcating 
morals. As the influence of the church and the 
family upon morals and character is steadily 
weakening, it behooves the school to try to rise 
to its opportunity and its duty. It is doing 
much, far more than is realized, and far more than 
it gets credit for, but it has by no means _ reached 
the limit of its possibilities. 

So we are told in Proverbs: “Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore get wisdom; and with 
all thy getting get understanding.” We may well 
count all acts moral which promote the well-being 
of the community and tend to the uplift and prog- 
ress of the social whole. Acts which injure so- 
ciety, which delay advance and enlightenment are 
immoral. ,From this point of view, industry is 
one of the chief virtues. ’ 

In the main, the school virtues are the same as 
those of society at large. But after we have de- 
cided upon the sphere of action for the schools in 
moral instruction, that old question that Meno ad- 
dressed to Socrates still troubles us: “Can you 
tell me, Socrates, whether virtue is acquired by 
teaching or by practice; or if neither by teaching 
nor by practice, then whether it comes to man by 
nature or in some other way?” 

Is it true as a psychologist asserts that our 
conscience is more the result of habits than our 
habits the result of our conscience? 

The school of the future will have more and 
more power over the habits of the pupils and will 
lead them to a higher plane of morals. Its in- 
fluence will be at high pressure during the few 
hours of the day when it has the children in 
charge. 
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CHICAGO ON ALBANY BILLS 


[The Public Education Association has made public 
the following letter from Charles H. Judd, director of 
the School of Education, University of Chicago.] 


The educational bills which have recently 
been introduced at Albany to curtail the power 
of the superintendent of public schools in New 
York city represent a reactionary policy which 
deserves the loudest protest from every man who 
is interested in the development of public educa- 
tion in the United States. 

In the early days of American education the 
control of schools was left very largely to lay 
boards and to citizens who were interested in a 
general way in the organization of the schools. 
That same policy can be found today in the re- 
mote rural regions of the country, but the 
period has long passed when the control of the 
complicated educational situation which presents 
itself in American cities can be taken over by 
an expert board. \It is astonishing to find that 
men who in. business employ without any hesita- 
tion experts and depend upon their judgment 
should regard the business of education as so 
trivial in character that they are willing to set 
their own private judgments over against the 
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judgment of a trained expert. One cannot fail 
to draw the plain inference that the motive back 
of these bills is sinister when he sees that the 
policy advocated in these bills is contrary to the 
accepted policy in business and in public organi- 
zation in every way. Certainly somebody must 
be seeking control for motives other than the 
advantages of the school. The course of study 
is a technical matter which cannot be understood 
by one who has not made a careful study of the 
subject. The superintendent of schools in 
New York city and his associates are to be 
ranked among the leading educational experts 
in this country. They may, of course, make 
mistakes, but if they do the way to remedy the 
difficulty is certainly not to take from them the 
only power which justifies the existence of any 
superintendent’s office. 

The work which has been carried on during 
the last fifteen years in New York city 
enough to justify the confidence of expert educa- 
tors that the time has come when it is im- 
possible for the laymen to tamper with the large 
interests of the schools without interfering’ with 
their sound development. When the  prtsent 
superintendent of schools came to New York 
city after its consolidation he found a situa- 
tion which was clearly precarious. The authority 
had rested up to that time in the hands of laymen 
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who were not competent to manage the affairs 
of the schools. Through the development of a 
technical expert organization of a very high de- 
gree of efficiency the present superintendent has 
changed the situation so that it is no longer 
chaotic and political, as it was in the days when 
he took it up. The effort to bring back the early 
days of complete educational chaos cannot be 
looked upon by any one who is interested in the 
problem without a clear recognition of the fact 
that this is a political move unjustified by any 
careful consideration of the needs of the school 
children and the school system. 

The voice of protest should be so loud that it 
will be impossible for these bills to pass. That 
voice of protest should be heard not only from 
the citizens of New York, who will be im- 
measurably injured by this mediaeval policy, 
but it should also be raised by educators all over 
the country who look to New York not for re- 
actionary policies in education but for steady ad- 
vancement and for that exemplification of com- 
pact and efficient organization which may be 


followed in other parts of the country. There 
is nothing too emphatic to be said against the 
bills now pending in Albany. There is no 


ground whatsoever to. justify this purely political 
move on the part of enemies of the public and 
of the New York school system. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


CONSOLIDATION IN INDIANA 


Randolph county, Indiana, Lee L. Driver of 
Winchester, county superintendent, leads the 
world in several features of educational progress. 

In four years more than $300,000 has been cx- 
pended in new buildings for the consolidation of 
rural and village schools. 


r 





Every township in the county but 
consolidated all the schools. 


There are seventeen high schools in the county 


two has 


that are either commissioned or certified or are 
merely waiting for time enough to have had four 
classes. 

No other county in the United States with so 
large a portion of its population, rural or village, 
approaches Randolph county 
opportunities. 


in high school 

There are fourteen 
townships that have agri- 
culture taught in all con- 
solidated schools. They 
have manual training and 
sewing in the consolidated 
schools of eleven town- 
ships and 


cooking in 

four. AS a rule there 

are college graduates 
in the high schools. 

A tour among these 


townships is as noble an 
inspiration as I have found 
anywhere. 
Take a consolidated 
school like the Jeffer- 
son in Ward township. 
The building is every 
way modern in toilets, pressure tanks, furnace 
heat, engine and ventilation fans, and library. 
Four years ago less than one-third of the eighth 
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grade graduates continued their scholastic edu- 
cation, today ninety-three per cent. go to the 
high school. 

The Green School has all that the Jefferson 
has that is modern, and besides has a fine play 
room in the basement as well as a playground 
yard, and a fine laboratory. They put $150 a 
year into library books. Four years ago only 
twenty-one per cent. continued their school edu- 
cation, now ninety-four per cent. are enrolled in 
the high school. 

The Munroe School at Parker has every 
attraction to be found in the Jefferson and 
Green and in addition has a dining room for 
the teachers and students, a manual training 
equipment, sewing and cooking rooms and 
appointments, also special teachers of music, of 
drawing, and of penmanship. 

The Lincoln had a new consolidated building 
less than four years ago, and this year ninety- 
six per cent. of the patrons petitioned to have the 
building doubled in size with the best of equip- 
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ment, and it has been done. They have everything 
that is in the Jefferson, Green, and Munroe, 
with shower baths added, with electric lights and 
an electric motor for pumping the water for the 
shower baths. They expend $175 a year on 
library books 

County Superintendent Lee L. Driver has let 
no township.succeed in opposing the march of 
progress. Of course there has scarcely been a 
township in which the victory did not come 
through intense effort, but the progress has 
been universal. The two townships that have 
not moved as yet are sure to be in line 
soon. 

The consolidated buildings are almost  uni- 
formly of brick and cost from $20,000 to $30,000 
each. 

It is a joy to be in such a county as Randolph, 
because all superintendents, principals, and 
teachers catch the spirit of progress and are 
alive to the best things in curriculum, in methods, 
and in spirit as well as conditions. 
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A good school is an investment; a poor school is a tax.—State Superintendent 


Mason S. Stone, Vermont. 





THE PLAY FESTIVAL IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 
HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 

Life in the country is too tamerandydulk it has 
too little of romance and adventtre to appeal to 
the spirit of youth. If you would not have the 
boys and girls leave the farm, we must make coun- 
try life attractive enough so that they will want 
to stay. The schools must in some way introduce 
idealism and the spirit of play into country sec- 
tions, so as to overcome the materialistic and 
rather sordid estimates of life values which pre- 
vail there. One of the best agencies is the play 
festival. 

It is impossible to say at present how many 
counties are already conducting organized ath- 
letics with a play festival at or about the close of 
the school year. It is certainly a far larger number 
than any layman in the field of recreation would 
be likely to suspect. In le¢turing to the teachers 
in different parts of the country, I often have 
superintendents come to me and say that they are 
organizing the recreation in their county, or that 
they are planning to do it for the coming year. 
They usually have very inadequate preparation 
themselves, but some of them are making a good 
showing on paper at least. A set of instructions is 
usually sent out from the superintendent's office, 
showing the games and events to be participated 
in, and giving some brief instructions for training. 


HAMILTON COUNTY, TENN. 

Hamilton county, Tenn., has employed a man 
during the past year to organize the play of the 
children at the different schoolhouses about the 
county. He teaches the games, organizes teams, 
and arranges for contests and tournaments. A 
certain amount of time is taken from the school 
day for this purpose. It has been found that this 


organizing of the play has increased the attend- 
ance nearly twenty per cent. 

Dr. Earle of Des Plaines, Ill., introduced a bill 
into the last.legislature of the state of Illinois call- 
ing“for the establishment of recreation districts 
about the state at any time that the taxpayers 
might desire to do so. Any one hundred voters 
could bring this up to a vote at any time, under 
the conditions of the bill. This bill failed to pass 
the last legislature, but it will be reintroduced 
this year. This is interesting, as it is similar to 
the arrangement that already prevails in the 
country sections of Germany. 


ORGANIZED AT COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTES. 

Perhaps the most feasible way to organize a 
play festival at present it at a courity teachers’ in- 
stitute. At the institute the whole matter can be 
brought before the teachers. Its purpose may be 
explained, and the teachers may be taught the 
games and their co-operation enlisted in making 
the festival a success.: Definite events should be 
set for the contests at least three months before 
the festival is to take place, and, if possible, 
one or two preliminary contests with other 
schools should be arranged in order to stimulate 
the interest. The play festival should bé a large 
event for the town where it is held, and the mer- 
chants will readily contribute the prizes, which 
should be inexpensive, but real souvenirs of the 
event. 


THE PLAY FESTIVAL SHOULD INCLUDE THE 
ENTIRE COMMUNITY. 

The most serious criticism of the play festivals 
that have thus far been held in this country is that 
there has been too little for the adults. It has 
been too largely a children’s affair. The play fes- 
tival should be a holiday for the whole country- 
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side, and should bring every one out. It should 
be a play exposition of fair where all sorts of rec- 
reation is exhibited, and especially the particular 
sorts which are fitted to the needs of the country 
community. There should be events especially 
for adults, and for the adults of the particular 


locality, such as fly-casting contests, clay pigeon’ 


shooting, or target practice. In the future there 
may well be volley ball and indoor baseball, which 
are well adapted for the play of adults. 

EVENTS. 

In selecting the events for.the play festivals the 
effort should be made to have such a series of 
games that every child can take part in something. 
It would be well if a printed list of those events 
could be sent around by the county superintend- 
ent, so that they could be posted up in every 
schoolroom. This announcement should state 
also what prizes, if any, are to be awarded to the 
contestants, and the teachers should be requested 
to explain the coming festival to the children, and 
to interest as many as possible to take part. Some 
of the events that should be scheduled are the 


following :— 
Games of the little children, circle games, 
etc.; pullaway and prisoners base and 


Other games of low organization; playground 
baseball for boys; playground baseball for girls; 
long ball for boys; volley ball for boys; volley 
ball for girls; tether ball in teams of three; tennis. 

Tennis, singles and doubles for boys; tennis, 
singles and doubles for girls; basket ball for the 
girls; basket ball for the boys; one hundred yard 
dash for boys under sixteen; sixty yard dash for 
boys under thirteen; sixty yard dash for boys 
under sixteen; sixty yard dash for girls under 
thirteen; twenty-five yard dash for boys under 
eleven; twenty-five yard dash for girls under 
eleven. 

Running broad jump for boys under sixteen; 
running broad jump for boys under thirteen; 
running high jump for boys under thirteen; 
running high jump for boys under sixteen. 

Folk dancing by the older girls, in costume, if 
possible; exhibition drill of the Boy Scouts; ex- 
hibition of the Camp Fire Girls. For adults: 
baseball, quoits, tennis, volley ball, indoor base- 
ball, dancing. In some places horsemanship and 
lassoing, marksmanship, plowing, etc. 


GAMES. 

A play festival of this kind will  re- 
quire much preliminary work. It should be fully 
announced in the papers, and something should 
be kept running for some time beforehand in 
order to maintain the interest. It will take a 
large sized place of level ground, because many of 
these events will have to be run simultaneously 
in order to get through in an afternoon. The 
athletic field of a college, normal school, or high 
school would be the best place to hold the festi- 
val if there are any ‘such grounds centrally 
located, or the county fair. ground. Everything 
must be in readiness at the appointed time. A 
large number of officials, twenty or thirty, at 
least, will be needed to umpire and referee the 
different games, and there must be many others 
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It will facilitate matters if each school will carry 
a banner and have some insignia on the sleeve 
which will facilitate recognition, The prelimi- 
naries should be tried out in the morning so far 
as possible, so that only the finals and the more 
interesting events may be left for the afternoon. 
A number of these may go on simultaneously, 
but so far as possible each of the more important 
games should be given a clear stage for a few 
minutes in order to impress the game on the 
community. These games might be. muck 
shortened, but there ought at least to be three 
games of tennis played with everyone looking on. 
Croquet to the first stake. Eleven points in 
volley ball, and three innings in indoor baseball. 

Such a play festival as this will set the children 
to playing with a purpose in the school yards all 
over the county. It will lead to the introduction 
of many of these games into the yards of the 
farm homes, and, sooner or later, it should 
create in the community a spirit of play which the 
country has sadly lacked. Where there is a 
county school fair this play festival might well be 
one of the events at this fair, if this fair can be 
held in the spring. But if the fair is held in the fall 
it will probably be better to have them separate 
as the children will have to get most of their 
training while school is in session, and the whole 
organization would be apt to dissolve during the 
long summer vacation. Rural schools are very 
apt to change teachers also in the fall and many 
of the children drop out, so it will be almost 
necessary to have the festival either in the spring 
or in parts of the country in the winter. 
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WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


JANE A. STEWART 
Philadelphia 

The Children’s -Bureau, now — successfully 
started out on its beneficent way, is wisely patus- 
ing at the outset of its promiseful and cheerful 
career, to take a bird’s-eye view of the situation. 
Up there on the fifth floor of the Victor build- 
ing (on Ninth street opposite the Patent office) 
in Washington, the bureau has set up its field 
glasses for a preliminary, comprehensive sizing 
up of the situation. 

There is the work of all the existing agencies 
to go over,—what a multitude of them there are, 
including the big National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; the Conference on Charities and Cor- 
rections, the Russell Sage Foundation; the 
Playgrounds Association, ete. The bureau 
naturally wants to avoid duplicating work which 
has already been done either by public or private 
agencies. 

Then there is the work of the various bureaus 
of the United States government, which have 
collected much statistical matter relating to chil- 
dren. This valuable-material is scattered through 
many publications and it appears, has never been 
brought together and correlated by persons 
primarily interested in children. Using 
this material as a basis the bureau’s plan is to 
issue a convenient hand-book of statistics of 
children so that the important data which the 
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government has compiled may be readily available 
for all agencies engaged in work for children. 

The bureau has already spied out another im- 
mediate need, that for a directory containing a 
list of all the justice courts of the country, names 
of officials, synopses of methods used, and re- 
sults obtained; the laws in effect and a summary 
of comtemplated changes of legislation and ad- 
ministration. 

Realizing its responsibilities as a clearing 
house for information regarding actual or pend- 
ing legislation affecting children in the states, the 
bureau is also preparing digests of such legisla- 
tion where this work has not already been done 
by some other government bureau. 

Because it is fundamental to the later work of 
the bureau and most urgent, an original investiga- 
tion of infant mortality has been appropriately 
started, confined to a few comparatively small 
communities at present and _ directed specially 
toward the social aspects of the problem. In- 
cidental to this is the work for birth registration 
in co-operation with the organizations, govern- 
mental and volunteer, already working for this 
object. In response to the request from the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the bureau 
is now preparing in brief, popular form material 
showing the necessity for birth registration and 
the best method of securing it. 

Miss Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
wisely emphasizes the importance of birth regis- 
tration in connection with the child’s right to an 
education; and the need for knowing from defi- 
nite and legally acceptable records the actual 
truth regarding the age of children. 

Everybody knows in a general way about child 
labor; but of the underlying causes that make 
children mentally, morally, and physically weak, 
of the relation of adult life and of education to 
infant mortality, there is comparatively little 
knowledge. 

Sincere efforts are being made in most of the 
states to better conditions, but they are in a state 
of chaos through lack of standardization and 
uniformity. There are many other lacks to be 
met by the amalgamating and filling in processes 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

As Mrs. Florence Kelley has pointed out, 
“there is no accepted standard of truancy work. 
In some places truant officers report daily, in 
others weekly, in some monthly, in others never. 
Some truant officers do no work whatever for 
their salaries. There should be some standard 
of efficiency for work of this sort, but first we 
need to know the facts.” 

That no juvenile court keeps a record of the 
various occupations pursued by the child before 
its appearance in court (beyond, in some cases, 
the actual occupation at the time of the offence 
committed) is also pointed out. Certain occupa- 
tions are known to be demoralizing to children, 
but there are no statistics now kept to show this. 

There is also great need for a complete annual 
directory, it is stated, of state officials whose duty 
is to enforce child labor laws. Complete statis- 
tics are needed as to blind children in the United 
States; their education, the prevention and 
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causes of blindness; as to the education, treat- 
ment, and support of mentally subnormal chil- 
dren; details as to orphans are wanted; and an- 
nual reports on juvenile illiteracy, industrial ac- 
cidents, etc., and many other topics. 

‘It is a large order which has been handed out 
to the Children’s Bureau, for all the problems of 
the universe seem to hover about child welfare. 
As Jane Addams declared: “We cannot confine 
our attention to child labor, and detach it from 
other things which pertain to children, but we are 
forced to consider education, health, recreation, 
all sorts of other questions which can only be 
adequately dealt with and their inter-relation 
understood if some bureau of dignity and author- 
ity is impowered to consider them.” 

That the bureau under the capable direction 
of Miss Lathrop will be equal to its great and 
vital task, nobody doubts. In the selection of her 
staff Miss Lathrop has recognized the value of 
the co-operation of men and women in work for 
child welfare. Lewis Merriam of Salem, Mass., 
former acting chief of the division of revision and 
results in the census bureau, has been chosen as 
assistant chief. 

The office of woman librarian reader has been 
created, for which an educational training equal 
to that required for a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
at least five years’ practical library experience, 
thorough familiarity with the principal modern 
languages, and training in sociology and eco- 


nomics are the essential qualifications. The 
work of this officer is to select, translate if 
necessary, and prepare for immediate use _ the 


significant material published on child problems 
in this and other lands. 


Teachers, parents, legislators, and _ social 
workers are those for whose use the various 
bulletins of the Children’s Bureau are being 


specially prepared. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the Children’s Bureau has no legis- 
lative or administrative functions. It is merely 
a clearing house for suggestion and a valuable 
source of expert information. 

The united activity of teachers and parents, 
social workers and other public spirited people 
is necessary to make available for practical com- 
munity use the scientific and authoritative data 
that it aims to provide. 
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SCHOOL 


[The following was a “Fable” written by a Grade IV. 
girl in a Massachusetts city.] 

As two girls were coming home from school 
one night, one said: “I just hate school because 
the teacher makes me work all the time.” 


The other said: “Oh, I just love school. The 





teacher lets me work all the time and I love 
to work.” 

Virginia, Arkansas, and North Carolina now 
have “health almanacs” that are issued by the 


state board of health to popularize information on 
hygiene and sanitation. 
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EVOLUTION OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Is the day of formal college entrance require- 
ments passing? In the near future is every grad- 
uate of a four-year high school course going to 
find all college doors flung wide open? 

Or, are colleges always going to insist that 
candidates be especially well fitted in science, or 
in modern languages, ot in English,,or in the 
classics, according to the character of the indi- 
vidual institutions? Is a boy going to take the 
high school preparation available and then look 
for the college that accepts that preparation, or 
is his certificate of graduation going to be a 
carte blanche in all quarters? 

How can a high school teacher tell what the 
tendency is? He can keep posted on the few 
colleges of his immediate acquaintance, but no 
study of catalogs will tell him the general 
Situation, because the true qualifications for ad- 
mission are not revealed in many cases until a 
candidate is presented. 

The present situation is cleared up by a most 
comprehensive study of college entrance re- 
quirements just published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1913, No. 7. 
The study was made by Clarence D. Kingsley, 
who began the survey when the N. E. A. com- 
mittee on the articulation of high school and 
college undertook its study in 1910 and _ con- 
tinued it after he was appointed specialist in 
secondary education of the Massachusetts board 
of education. The bulletin includes a_ tabula- 
tion and analysis of entrance requirements of 
204 colleges of liberal arts as well as of eighty- 
five colleges of engineering and thirty-one col- 
leges of agriculture. 

Ten colleges have no prescribed requirements, 
that is, they leave the choice of subjects entirely 
to the selection of approved. high — schools. 
These ten colleges are: Leland Stanford Junior 
University, Cal.; Grinnell College, lowa; Clark 
College, Mass.; University of Michigan; Hope 
College, Mich.; Hamline University and Macal- 
ester College, Minn.; Ohio University; Reed 
College, Oregon; and Whitman College, Wash- 
ington. 

Every other college prescribes English, and 
this is the only subject prescribed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and by Leland Stanford under 
the “first method” of admission. Seven colleges 
prescribe more than three units of English 
while 114 colleges refuse to give credit for more 
than three units work in English, which is 
typical of the curious contradictions shown in 
comparing entrance requirements. 

Mathematics is prescribed by every college that 
prescribes anything besides English. In al- 
most every college elementary algebra and plane 
geometry are valued at one unit each. Inter- 
mediate algebra, solid geometry, geometry, 
trigonometry, and advanced algebra are valued 
at a half-unit each. 

The largest variation in prescribed units occurs 
in foreign language. Here lies serious difficulty 
‘n the adjustment of school and college. The 


present tendency is to reduce the amount of 
foreign language, both in the high-school course 
and in college entrance requirements, and to per- 
mit choice between ancient and modern language. 

These are but samplings of the significant 
Statistics revealed by Mr. Kingsley’s study. 
His investigation convinced him that the lack of 
adjustment between the high school and college— 
between the different parts of our educational 
system—has greatly crippled the system. The 
adjustment of these parts, each of which has a 
separate legitimate funetion, calls for a relation- 
ship which will cripple neither high school nor 
college. The present relation cripples both, he 
says. And the solution of the problem, he con- 
cludes, depends to a considerable extent upon 
the amount of flexibility of college entrance re- 
quirements. 

Recent changes in entrance requirements are 
almost wholly in the direction of greater in- 
sistence upon the completion of a four-year 
high school course and greater flexibility in en- 
trance requirements. If the requirements are 
not flexible, many a student who has completed 
a high school course carefully planned from the 
standpoint of secondary education, finds that he 
has omitted subjects required by the particular 
college he seeks to enter, and that he has taken 
other subjects for which no credit is given. 
Consequently he is entered as a conditioned 
student. 

The pathetic fallacy of the’ “condition” make- 
shift is plainly shown up by the bulletin. And it 
goes on to say that greater flexibility would not 
only eliminate the necessity of . conditioning 
students, but would also do away with the com- 
plaint of the high school, namely, that the 
present rigidity of college requirements exercises 
a restrictive influence upon ‘the adaptation of 
secondary education to the needs of the com- 
munities supporting the high schools. 

The desired flexibility may be secured by re- 
ducing the number of “prescribed subjects” and 
increasing the number of subjects for which 
credit will be given. The old method was to 
prescribe definite subjects with a definite amount 
of each. The next method was to prescribe a 
definite amount of work in each of the main 
groups—English, mathematics, foreign language, 
science, and history—but to permit choice of the 
particular language, science, or history to be 
offered. A recent method is to prescribe still 
fewer subjects, and to allow choice of the group 
or groups from which majors and minors are to 
be presented. And, as we have seen, a few 
colleges have gone so far as to leave the selec- 
tion of subjects entirely to approved schools. 

But a more recent method, which promises 
much, is to allow as part of the required number 
of units a free margin that may be made up of 
any subjects. that. an approved school counts 
toward graduation. This method of granting 
a free margin has certain advantages over the 
attempt to make a list of accepted subjects. 
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| ONSTUDY) OF PICTURES — VII.) 


MARY ELLASON CUTTING 


March 27, 1913 


During the present month repro- At the beginning of the month while placing this 
ductions of. pictures by English -painters picture inquire: Have you ever seen any little 
will be considered. Through the study 


of these the 


pupils shall be led to 


THE FARMYARD,—J. E. Herring 





creatures like these? Where? Were they doing 
the same thing as these squirrels are doing? What 


understand the. advanta;es attendant are they eating in the picture? Where did they 
upon. being thoughtful, temperate, and get the nuts? How did they bring them home to 
thrifty. 


this hollow tree? What is the bird doing? Why 


To be thoughtful is to think carefully how duties do you thinkheis singing? Does he want some of 


should be performed not only with consideration the nuts? Are birds and squirrels usually friendly? 


for self but also 
with reference to 
others. 

To be temperate 
is to act only after 
thought has been 
applied to any sub- 
ject, or affair, and 
to hold impulse and 
desire under control 
that action may take 
place with modera- 
tion and dignity. 

To be thrifty is 
to be continuously 
both thoughtful and 
temperate in the 
performance of 
every duty. 

As a beginning 
towards impressing 
pupils with these 
truths there will 
be used Sir Edwin 





A PIPER AND A PAIR OF NUTCRACKERS.—Sir Edwin Landse:r 


Landseer’s ever 
popular picture called “A Piper and Pair of Do you suppose 
Nutcrackers.” rels have a_ full 


Which works 
harder? Birds and 
squirrels work hard 
to prepare their 
homes and _ take 
care of their little 
ones. Squirrels do 
not like to go out 
weather, 
Or in winter, so they 
must work hard to 
gather and_ store 
away food while it 
is warm and pleas- 
ant. The bird goes 


in rainy 


about in storm or 
shine and when 
cold weather draws 
near off he flies to 
a warmer region, so 
he has not to work 
as hard as the little 
creatures that must 
provide for the bad 
weather season. 


because the  squir- 
pantry when 


winter 
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begins that they eat too much at a 
time? Oh, no, they eat only just as much as 
will keep them well and strong. Bring out thought 
of the thrift of squirrels and influence pupils to 
leave unmolested the piles of nuts they may find 
among the leaves 
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farmyard to breathe the fresh air and caper about, 
for they need pute air and exercise jast as people 
do in order to keep strong.] Can you see what 
has been given them to eat? You didn’t know 
that ponies like vegetables? And you think they 
have a great deal 





when they go nut- 
ting in the fall. 
Also encourage 
them to take 
thoughtful care of 
the partially tamed 
squirrels about their 
neighborhood. Sug- 
gest that they con- 
tinue to provide 
food for them until 
such time as their 
reguiar outdoor 
food can be found 
again. 

While the same 
thought may be de- 
veloped with the 
older pupils it 1s 
advisable to con- 
sider this picture as 
a work of art with 
them, and work out 
an analysis as _fol- 
lows :— 

Describe the pic- 
ture. Would one 
be likely to see exactly such a grouping of wild 
creatures? Would squirrels have as much food 
scattered about while they eat? Why? Is com- 
panionship between such creatures usual? Would 
a bird’s curiosity lead it to perch so near the 
squirrels? Then, has the artist represented a 
“probable” picture? What has he done? [He, 
like most of his countrymen, loved outdoor life, 
and being fond of animals, and . under- 
standing __ their characteristics, liked — to 
present them to the world in picture 
dramas of his own creating. He was not 
always “true to nature” in the working out of 
the details, but his pictures appeal to human 
sentiment and arouse sympathy of that quality 
which it is as praiseworthy to stir into action as 
to be responsible for the impression created by 
painting the most realistic productions.] Land- 
seer was born in London in 1802, and died there 
seventy years later. He was immensely popular 
from the beginning, and his work, whether repre- 
sentations of animal or other subjects, shows the 
hand of a master. 

“Glimpse of an English Farmstead,” or “The 
Farmyard” (J. F. Herring)—For the second 
week use this picture, and let it remain 
upon the wall during the remainder of the 
month. Call attention by suggesting: Let 
us see how many of the animals we can name. 
Why are they all loose and doing as they please? 
[You know during the heavy weather of winter 
and early spring the animals do not have very 
much work to do, so they are let ont into the 





rHE CORNFIELD.—John Constable 


of food there? [The 
farmer has given 
them only as much 
aS they need, for he 
does not waste any- 
thing. | What do 
you suppose the 
pigeons will find to 
eat? Do you think 
anyone will use the 
pony or horse right 
away? What will 
be done with all the 
animals when they 
have’ stayed out of 
doors long enough? 
Speak of the 
thought and thrift 
indicated by the 
warm, snug appear- 
ance of the buildings 
and fine condition of 
the live stock. « En- 
courage the telling 
of | stories about 
such animals as are 
represented here, 

3efore asking the older pupils for the story 
which is suggested by the picture analyze it in 
the following manner: Describe the fore and 
background, or of ‘what is the picture composed? 
How many groups of animals are introduced? 
Why is it likely that one forms the fore and the 
other the background? Are the groups scattered 
or compact? Is there greater artistic value in 
such grouping? What is really the background 
of the entire scene? Notice the manner in which 
light and shade are “handled.” Does this lend 
naturalness, or is it a trick of the artist to show 
the animal forms to fine advantage? Is the 
picture a “made-up” one, or is it probable the 
artist was familiar with just such a scene? [In 
England there would be seen exactly such a 
scene as this during the heavy weather season, 
so it is evident the artist has given a faithful 
representation of a real scene without resorting 
to sentimental or structural tricks.]: His love 
of rural life and knowledge of details pertaining 
to it have inspired him to represent so skilfully 
one seems to feel the nip of the crisp air, hear 
the crunch-munch of the animals as they feed, 
and sense that air of busyness without haste and 
bustle that characterizes a farm where animals are 
given good care and kindly treated. 


“The Cornfield” (John Constable). — The 
third picture—the exact opposite of the second 
me wused—i now placed upon the wall, 
where it may be allowed to remain indefinitely. 


Though not perfectly adapted for use with the 


[Continued on page 352.) 
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SCARE-HEAD LEGISLATION 

It is important to remember that two can play 
at any game. Whenever science and art de- 
velop a new safety scheme for bank vaults, safe 
blowers find a new way to rob banks. Police 
reform has won many triumphs in New York 
city beginning with the noble reign of Theodore 
Roosevelt as police commissioner, but graft has 
been infinitely worse, apparently, under 
schemes” than ever before. 


“reform 
Any reform secured by scare-head means is 
liable to be worse than the thing reformed. 
Much of the educational reform of the last few 
years has been secured by means of 
heads against political abuses. It 
fectly for a time. 


scare 
works  per- 
Great gain came therefrom. 
The politician was a bugbear sufficient for al- 
most any campaign, but it seems to have lost its 
terrors and other scare heads are liable to be 
more potent, 

The scare-head warning against experts, 
formers, 


re- 
freaks, and cranks is catching the pub- 
lic eye, the eye of the friends of the 
schools. 


public 


Unless we are exceedingly careful the expert 
is to be put on the defensive as completely as 
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beside a canal in China and saw a mother throw 
her babe into the water the man would plunge 
in regardless of consequences and rescue the child 
and consider himself a hero. After reclothing 
himself he would start out again, and_ seeing 
another woman throw her babe into the canal, 
he would hesitate, but he would 
rescue the second child. Returning to his 
room he would make up the best attempt he 
could to reclothe himself and saunter out again, 
but when he saw another woman throw her 
babe in he would walk on unconcerned saying: 
“This is a habit they have in China.” 

Now we have shouted “politics” so long in edu- 
cational legislation that some legislators have 
come to the conclusion that it is a habit we have, 
and they are open minded to a change of cry, 
and the anti-expert shout is a welcome change, 
and the politicians are sure to make the 
it. The 
even in 


jump in and 


most of 
changed atmosphere at Albany and 
the Massachusetts legislature should 
cause a re-examination of our campaign plans. 


We must get a new habit. 
o+o+e 


REALLY VOCATIONAL 


In a large sense all education is vocational. 
Indeed, any vocation that does not help to a voca- 
tion is under suspicion of not being educational, 
but modern discussions and conditions put new 
contents into both words. 

Vocational now means getting a job, as well as 
getting ready for the job, and so education is not 
considered vocational unless it hitches a boy’s 
knowledge to some directly wage-earning wagon. 

The first fruit of this new view is the abandon- 
ment of individual work in manual training. 
Heretofore all school industrial work was in- 
dividualistic. Each boy made something. It was 
his work. He usually had it to take home as one 
of the trophies of his educational achievement. 

In sewing and cooking, the girls’ work was 
equally individualistic. Everything was custom 
made. 

The schools are awake at last to the fact that 
there is no longer any custom work, or so little 
as to be insignificant in life. The cobbler, the re- 
pairer of clothing, the tinkerer are the only in- 
dividualistic workers now. Co-operation is the 
rule everywhere. Everything we do must func- 
tion with the work of others. 

Boise, Idaho, has adopted this principle in 
school work remarkably well. The class in 
architecture made all the plans and specifications 
for a schoolhouse of eight rooms. There were 
twelve boys. Each boy had his part of the work 
and he was responsible for having it function per- 
fectly with all related work done by others. All 





from 


schoolhouse repairing in the entire city, 
glazier work to plumbing, is done by the high 
school boys, who go in teams and work together 
with specific bossing. 

Practically every high school boy whose course 
is at all practical works nearly every Saturday 


the politician has been, and the keen, shrewd, 


experienced politicians will reap the benefit. 


Saal RE EK ee 
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I recently heard Mr. Brisbane tell a good story 
“white” journalism, 
If a noble hearted, emotional man were walking 


in illustration of the failure of 


a poguonisen 
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in the school year, earning from twenty-five cents 
to thirty-seven cents an hour, according to the 
kind of work done. 

Much of the special furniture is made by the 
boys. The manual training class made six dining- 
room tables and twenty dining-room chairs in the 
high school shop. It was all team work. There is 
almost nothing earned by any boy by himself. 
They know that they can do vastly better work 
and earn more if they work together. It is better 
educationally as well as vocationally. 


Siti a 
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RESPONSIBILITY DESIRABLE 


Anyone familiar with the situation knows that 
there is in the minds of teachers a deep-rooted 
suspicion that some “persons with large official 
obligations” have not always acted from “disin- 





terested motives.” Whether the. suspicion is 
justified or not it is there just the same and 
along with it is the conviction on the part of 


mlany teachers that they should have a voice in 
determining policies intimately affecting their 
own work, 

It is true that some school systems have been 
mismanaged by lay boards of education, there 
is no evidence that school systems in general 
would be any better or worse managed if the 
teachers participated in the management, but it 
is doubtful if a highly desirable sense of responsi- 
bility can be developed in any body of people 
without giving them some measure of authority. 

The report of the Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association for 1912 had some per- 
tinent remarks on this subject :— 

“In a democracy, some lay control of education 
should no doubt always be maintained; the 
schools belong to all the people and the people's 
interest in the schools should not be sacrificed ; 
but it should be remembered that teachers are 
also citizens. They certainly have no _ less in- 
terest in the welfare of the schools than others, 
and their expert knowledge fits them in an un- 
usual way for the general control of the schools. 
But at present this expert knowledge of the 
teacher is only scantily utilized in guiding the 


broader phases of education. This works a 
harmful result to both the school and the 
teachers. The best interest of the schools and 


the teachers and the principles of democracy all 
demand that the teachers be given more oppor- 
tunity for educational direction and initiative. 
“In utilizing the expert knowledge of teachers 
in the administration of schools a number of 
foreign countries, especially England and France, 
are far ahead of the United States. But while 
we can in this country nowhere fully match the 
progress that has been made in France and Eng- 
land, some progress has nevertheless been 
made. There exists at present a distinct move- 
ment toward giving the teachers more legisla- 
tive power in purely educational matters. But as 
yet conspicuous progress has been made in only 
a few places. So far as giving the teachers 
‘official constitutional’ right to participate in 
determining educational policies is concerned 
Dallas, Texas, stands alone in this country. But 
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in less official ways teachers are allowed similar 
privileges in many other places.” 

The truth of the matter is that there have 
always been teachers who for good or ill had the 
ear of school committees and administrators. 
Their counsel had influence, and many people see 
in this movement on the part of teachers for 
wider participation in school management only 
an attempt to come out into the open, and do in 
an organized representative way what has here- 
tofore been done individually. 

or 
THE ALBANY BILLS 


We print in this issue a vigorous protest by 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of the School of 
Education of Chicago University, against the 
four McKee bills before the legislature at Al- 
bany. 

This is a virile and brilliant statement of the 
expert side of the question. 

From the standpoint of the expert there can 
be no other side. 

The terrors of a return to a political regime 
in the schools of New York city can not be over- 
stated. 

Nevertheless there is no denying the fact that 
there is a liability that the public, the public 
school public, will view the reign of the experts 
with more abhorrence than the rule of the 
politician. 7 

This fear of experts is the game that the 
politicians, in and out of the schools, are playing 
just now and are to play most skilfully in the 
near future. 

There is no question as to the final outcome. 
Of course the expert will ultimately come into 
his own, but not until the expert has learned not 
to play politics. A political expert is the worst 
of all politicians because he plays on the 
credulous conscience of people. 

A year ago the McKee bills would have stood 
no chance in Albany, whereas today the outlook 
for their defeat is dark. 





What has caused this change? There is a 
“Progressive legislature’ and a ‘Progressive 
governor” at Albany. Why is there such 
liability of reactionary educational measures? 


Has anything happened to create suspicion as to 
the wisdom and disinterestedness of the experts? 
It is too early to estimate causes, but the 
study of the situation at Albany will be interest- 
ing in the next few weeks, 
t+ Ore 
PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 

George A. Plympton, one of the enterprising 
leaders among the educational forces of New 
York, has provided a much-needed centre for 
all educational activities, local and general, in a 
new twelve-story educational building, modern in 
every respect. 

Ginn & Company’ will occupy the three 
lower floors, and two other floors are to be de- 
voted to a permanent educational exhibit where 
can be seen, examined at leisure, or purchased 
everything needed in building appliances, equip- 
ment, books, and apparatus. Here are school- 
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house architects, contractors, sanitary engineers, 
heating and ventilating specialists, advocates of 
everything new and interesting, from bubble 
fountain to glass blackboards, Here are 
Teachers’ Agencies, social centre leaders, and 
educational philanthropists, while all educators 
from kindergartners and Montesorrists to uni- 
versity presidents will rendezvous here, for there 
is a professional rest room with library, read- 
ing table, and writing desks for their convenience. 
————#---0-@-0--9-e- 
SANITY AT YALE 

Yale is to adapt herself to the times. The 
modifications are of four general, heads. First, 
the high schools themselves are to be consulted 
in the matter of the entrance examinations, 
and they will be allowed to criticise the examina- 
tion papers. Secondly, the examinations will be 
fewer in number and of a more general char- 
acter, based less on specialization and more on 
general broad knowledge of the fundamentals. 
Thirdly, the candidate’s school record, and the 
grades he has received in all his subjects there, 
will receive consideration in connection with 
his examination for admission, and fourthly, the 
committee is prepared to consider and act on 
special cases with much greater leniency than 


heretofore. 
-—_ + © -0-@-e- @-0-______ -__ —— 


SURVEYING THE INQUIRY 


The New York board of education as newly 
organized under President Churchill is setting 
about a careful and skilful survey of all of the 
inquiries except the report of Dr. E. C. Moore, 
which was rejected. That rejection seems more 
and more inexplicable as one reads the other re- 
ports. Standing committees and special com- 
mittees are taking up the individual reports. 
Much time will be given to the survey. 


@-0-4>-6-4-0~ 
ory ? 





Oberlin is seventy-five years old. It was the 
first college in the world to grant degrees to 
women, In 1841 three women took the degree 
of A. B. There are now about 38,000 alumni, 
men and women. 


One million five hundred thousand copies of 
the books of poems of James Whitcomb Riley 
have been sold in the last fifteen years, and the 
schools are largely responsible for this fabulous 
sale. 


Nearly $1,000,000 is now on deposit in school 
savings banks in 1,149 schools throughout the 
United States. 


The state of Michigan requires school exer- 
cises on Lincoln Day and on Washington Day. 


The success of the Greenwich, Connecticut, 
investigation looms large in comparison. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


Alertness brings a premium today. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
FICTION 

This list attempts to cover American history from 
colonial times to, the close of the Civil war. Not all the 
books are of literary merit; they have been chosen pri- 
marily with regard to their historical interest, although 
many are of the first rank as literature. As the list is 
not exhaustive, many good historical novels have prob- 
ably been omitted:— 

I. COLONIAL PERIOD. 

Austin—“Standish of Standish.” 

Austin—“Betty Alden.” 

Cooper—“The, Water. Witch.” 

Cooper—“Leatherstocking Tales.” 

Devereux—“*From Kingdom to Colony.” 

Hawthorne—“The Scarlet Letter.” 

Johnston—“To ‘Have and to Hold.” 

Johnston—“Prisoners of Hope.” 

Johnston—“Audrey.” 

Rayner—‘Free to Serve.” 


Il. REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
Altsheler—‘In Hostile Red.” 
Altsheler—“The Sun of Saratoga.” 
3rady—““The Grip of Honor.” 
srady—“ Sor Love of Country.” 
Chambers—“Cardigan.” 

Chambers—“The Maid at Arms.” 
Chambers—“The Reckoning.” 
Churchill—“Richard Carvel.” 
Cooper—“The Spy.” 

Cooper—‘‘The Pilot.” 

Ford—‘Janice Meredith.” 
Mitchell—“‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.” 
Simms—“The Partisan.” 
Stephens—“The Continental Dragoon.” 


Il. FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


Bacheller—“D’ri and I.” 

Brady—“For the Freedom of the Sea.” 
Catherwood—“Lazarre.” 

Churchill—“The Crossing.” 

Dillon—“The Rose of Old St. Louis.” 
Hough—"The Mississippi Bubble.” 
Johnston—‘“Lewis Rand.” 
Pidgin—“Blennerhassett.” 
Thompson—“Alice of Old Vincennes.” 
Thompson—"The King of Honey Island.” 


IV. CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
Brady—‘“‘A Little Traitor to the South.” 
Brady—“The Southerners.” 
Cable—“The Cavalier.” 
Cable—‘‘Kincaid’s Battery.” 
Churchill—“‘The Crisis.” 
Dixon—‘‘The Leopard’s Spots.” 
Dixon—“The Clansman.” 
Eggleston—“Dorothy South.” 
Eggleston—“The Warrens of Virginia.” 
Fox—“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
Johnston—“The Long Roll.” 
Johnston—“Cease Firing.” 
Page—‘‘Red Rock.” 
Henry G. Doyle, 
Charleston, S. C. 


POLES AND POLES 


A New Jersey high school principal was amazed when 
he received a letter from a telegraph company saying. 
“We would request that you instruct your boys not to 
eat their luncheons any more on our telegraph poles.” 
Naturally he was quite relieved when he learned that 
the poles were heaped in piles on the ground, and that 
the company feared one of them might roll down and 
hurt the boys. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 

It seems the irony of fate that the most demo- 
cratic of European sovereigns should fall the 
victim of a half-crazed anarchist; and it is es- 
pecially tragic that the event should occur at 
the moment of his greatest triumph and happi- 
ness, and on the eve of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of his reign. 
It was in Salonica, the scene of the recent 
triumph of Greek arms, and while walking in 
the streets with no attendant but, an aide, that 
the assassin came up behind King George and 
fired the fatal shot. The King—and his son 
Constantine, who succeeds “him, as well,—had 
successfully lived down the unpopularity which. 
followed the previous iggominious war with 
Turkey, and enjoyed the high esteem of the 
Greek people. The king was a man of daunt- 
less courage, and his habit of mingling freely 
with the people, without regard to his royal pre- 
rogatives, much after the manner of a king in a 
story-book, had greatly endeared him to his 
subjects. 

“A BLAZING INDISCRETION.” 

This is the term which the London Morning 
Post -applies to the speech made by Mr. Bryan 
at the St. Patrick’s day banquet at Washington, 
in which he congratulated the Irish nationalists 
on the home rule bill, and referred to the ap- 
proaching end of hereditary rule in the British 
empire. The term is a strong one, yet it can- 
not be denied that it has some justification. Mr. 
Bryan will have to learm to curb his lifelong 
habit of vigorous and impetuous speech if he is 
to make a successful secretary of state. There 
is no position in the government which calls for 
a larger measure of discretion. If the position 
were reversed, and it was Sir Edward Grey, 
3ritish secretary of state for foreign affairs, who 
had made some offhand public comment upon 
some hotly-discussed question of American 
domestic politics, we should all be quick enough 
to see the impropriety of it. 

DANGEROUS PROXIMITY. 

When one part of a town is American and on 
American soil, and another part of the same 
town is Mexican, and separated from the 
American part by only a business street, war is 
certainly brought dangerously near to our doors 
when the Mexican part of the town is the scene 
of fighting between Mexican troops and Mexican 
rebels, and residents of the American half of the 
town have to take refuge in their houses to avoid 
being shot by the combatants. Yet this is what has 
been taking place at Nogales, Arizona, and 
Nogales, Sonora; and something very like it has 
occurred at other points on the border. It is an 
extremely ticklish situation; and it could be 
wished that the scene of operations between the 
Mexican federals and rebels might be shifted 
farther south as soon as possible. 


ANOTHER BILLION-DOLLAR SESSION. 
The closing session of the last Congress went 
well over the billion-dollar mark in its appropria- 


tions. The statements put forth by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders in the House agree 
as to the total, which came near being eleven 
thousand million dollars, though they disagree, 
as was to have been expected, as to the respon- 
sibility. On general principles, however, the 
majority party cannot hope to evade such a re- 
sponsibility. Ex-Speaker Cannon estimates the 
ptobable deficiency for 1914 at the tremendous 
figure of $183,821,626. It may be hoped that 
these figures are too high. However that may 
be, it is clear enough that we gteatly need some 
such budget system as President Taft urgently 
recommended in the closing days of his adminis- 
tration. President Wilson is already on record 
in favor of some such system. 


“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY.” 


What has come to be known as “dollar diplo- 
macy,” meaning the use of the influence and 
power of the United States government to 
further the interests of American financiers in 
foreign countries, is dealt rather a severe blow 
in the statement given out by President Wilson 
apropos of the proposed loan to China. The 
American financiers who have been associated 
with financiers of five other countries in these 
loan negotiations were willing to go on with the 
enterprise only if requested to do so by the 
government. But President Wilson, so far from 
making such a request, expresses disapproval of 
the conditions of the loan and still more of the 


‘implied responsibility of the government. He 


declares that the government is desirous of aid- 
ing the great Chinese people in every way that is 
consistent with their untrammeled development 
and its own immemorial principles, but it cannot 
assume the implied responsibility of possible in- 
terference, in certain contingencies, in Chinese 
affairs. The same policy, it may safely be as- 
sumed, will be followed in Central and South 
America. Grave dangers attend the “dollar 
diplomacy” policy. 


NEW POWERS IN LABOR DISPUTES. 


The law passed at the last session of Congress, 
creating a new department of labor, whose head 
is a member of the cabinet, attracted compara- 
tively little public attention. It was known, in a 
general way, that the President’s official family 
had been enlarged in a way to recognize the in- 
creasing importance of labor questions. But the 
text of the law was not scrutinized closely, and it 
will be rather a surprise to most people to find that 
it is so drawn as to give new and large powers 
in labor disputes. Under the Erdman act, the 
mediation of the government in labor disputes 
affecting common cafriers is strictly limited to 
cases in which intervention is requested. But 
under the new law, no request is necessary, nor 
is there any limitation as to the character of the 
disputes arising. The secretary of labor is given 





[Continued on page 862.) 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(VII.) 


(Continued from pagé 347. } 


younger pupils, they will nevertheless become in- 
terested if helped in the following manner to 
interpret it. 

Does anybody want to tell something about our 
new picture? Encourage free expression, after 
which weave the thought given into a story about 
the boy, where he lived, the season of the year, what 
he started to do, 
why he has stopped, 
whether he should 
loiter, if he is 
thoughiful and care- 
ful, wise to drink 
in that way, if the 
animals are likely 
to exe) astray, 
whether or not the 
other persons in the 
background will 
help him, how he 
will spend the day, 
what he will do, and 
where go at night- 
fall. In closing ask 





for an opinion of 
the kind of boy 
he was, and_ the 
reason for such an 
opinion, 

the older pupils 
will thoroughly en- 
joy the picture, the 
analysis of which 
may be made thus: 
Which is the domi- 
nant part, the fore 


or the background? 

In which lies the 

more action? Is the background really 
secondary or is it complementary to 
the foreground? Which is the more 
complex? Is the picture a_ creation of 
the artist’s mind, or the representation 
ot a real scene? How does the painter give the 


impression of a perfect warm-weather day? Is 
the arrangement of trees made to frame the corn- 
field, to throw the lane into relief, or ensure sym- 
metrical construction? [For none of these 
reasons, though all purposes are served by the 
arrangement.| Constable was the pioneer Eng- 
lish painter in representing landscapes exactly as 
he saw them, and though from time to time artists 
since his day have “wandered from his type and 
standard, they have again returned to his legend,” 
thus giving to English painters, “through their 
landscape painting alone, the right to claim a 
foremost place among the arts.” Not only did 
this artist's work influence the painters of his 
own land, but it “changed the whole course ol 
landscape painting of French artists.” And 
who can wonder at the extent of his influence 
when he has reproduced nature in degree so 
perfect that one can feel the warm 
breath of the sunny day, detect the 
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odorous sweetness of wild bloom, hear the 
lazy ziug of small-life and the soft movements of 
animals, and the low murmur of human voices! 
There should be brought out thought of the 
many years since English farm life began, and the 
thrifty management practiced through  gen- 
eration after generation to have made _ possi- 
ble such a scene, which is thoroughly typical of 
England. Call attention to the fact that Constable’s 
family was so well conditioned he was able to make 
his own environ- 
ment whenever and 
wherever he wished, 
and could chose 
his subjects and 
paint as he be- 
lieved it was right 
for him to do. 
During the sixty- 
one years (1776- 
1837) of his life he 
had never to work 
under the dual 
strain of physical 
and mental stress 
which so handicaps 
an artist. It is 
probably due _ to 
this and his life in 
the country — that 
he so wonderfully 


painted sunshine 
and joy into his 
pictures. When 


the analysis of the 
picture is accom- 
plished, direct the 
pupils to write a 
description of _ it, 


ANGELS’ HEADS.—Reynolds which 1S quite 


a different thing 
from giving the story of it. 

“Angels’ Heads” (Sir Joshua Reynolds). — No 
analysis of this picture is to be made. It is 
to be placed “on view” and enjoyed by looking at 
it. The story is to be told of the little girl who 
lived more than one hundred years ago in Eng- 
land. The great painter was her father’s friend, 
and often paid visits to her home. Sir Joshua, as 
he was commonly called, was a great friend of 
the little Frances, whom he dearly loved, so when 
her father asked the painter to paint her portrait 
he wished to do something a little different for 
these close friends than he had ever done 
before. Therefore he _ sketched the little 
girl’s head in the five positions which he con- 
sidered most lifelike and lovable, and grouped 
them as we see in the picture, and painted in the 
almost indistinct, fluffy wings, which form just 
the kind of softness that is the perfect background 
for such a dear little face. 

To this for the older pupils add thought of the 
construction, pose of the heads, facial expression, 
and probable reason for the introduction of wings 
in a picture supposably a portrait. The reason 
for this odd addition to a portrait was not owing 
to a whim of genius, but undoubtedly the out- 
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growth of the artist’s study of the Italian masters 
during a residence in Italy of three years. At 
any rate the artist accented his skill by such repre- 
sentation of the indescribable softness that is the 
only proper accompaniment of spirituality of ex- 
pression. 

It is not likely that Landseer realized that he 
was creating a masterpiece which would be as 
famous at the end of a century as it was at the 
beginning. But so it has proved, perhaps be- 
cause the purity and beauty of childhood are ir- 
resistible always, and perhaps because the work 
was done with loving thought and great tender- 
ness to guide the artist’s hand. 

Sir Joshua was born in beautiful Devon, and 
during his early years showed so marked a 
tendency toward art his parents changed their 
plans for his life work, and sent him to London 
to study painting. So gifted was he, in two 
years he was able to establish himself as a por- 
trait painter, and he soon became popular and 
deservedly famous. The world surely owes a 
debt of gratitude to the wise parents who by 
sacrifice of their own desires gave opportunity 
for the painting of such a picture as the one be- 
fore us. 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON PENSIONS 

What do the people think about teachers’ pen- 
sions? We know what teachers think and we 
know what we are trying to make legislators 
think, but what does public opinion say? It says 
nothing in most cases because the public has not 
been aware that the question was really up _ for 
serious consideration. But in New England the 
people have suddenly realized that they must de- 
cide one way or the other. Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Connecticut papers have been flooded 
with communications on the subject and most of 
the matter has seen light in the news columns. 
And in the editorial columns of the daily press 
we find the consensus of public opinion on _ the 
pension question. 

This is what they say:— 


Hartford, Conn., Post: 


Edgar J. Perkins of Meriden is unqualifiedly against 
pensions for any one—aged employees of the manufac- 
turing concerns, state employees, or school teachers 
As he expresses it, he thinks “every man should stand 
on his own feet.” 





That is a very big way of putting it and a very 
fine principle for one to. maintain with regard to 
one’s own affairs, but one should also realize that 
while many manage to keep on their feet there 
are also many who do not and among these are 
the people working at fixed wages and salaries. 

Take, for instance, the school teachers. Mr. 
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Perkins is Opposed to state pensions for school 
teachers. He thinks every teacher should be able 
by the time old age catches up with him or her to 
acquire enough of a competence . to. keep them 
from want. 

School teachers belong to that class whose 
earnings come under the head of fixed wages. 
The school teacher is asked to make her dollar 
do a gigantic and almost impossible task. 

One of two things must happen in the near 
future—the teachers must be paid a very much 
higher salary, or the state must provide ample 
pensions for them in their old age or when they 
become incapacitated for any cause. The fairest 
and most satisfactory way would be to pay the 
teachers a wage in proportion to the service they 
render the community. But that being practically 
one of the impossibilities, the very next best 
thing is to give. them. state pensions and retire 
them after a certain number of years’ service as 
provided for in the bill scheduled to be introduced 
in this session of the legislature. . . . Connecti- 
cut will not fail in its opportunity to show its 
appreciation of what the public school teachers 
have been doing for the commonwealth. 

3rockton, Mass., Times: 


The nension bill proposed by the state board of edu 


cation is a step in the right direction, but why should 
teachers be compelled to serve the community thirty 
years before being pensioned, while the police may be 
pensioned at the end of twenty years? 


Boston Record: 


The strength of the state board of education’s recom 
mendation fer a state pension system for teachers re 
tiring after thirty-five vears of service is in the fact that 
no series of local pension systems can be uniformly fair 
and altogether practical. A state system under which a 
teacher would not lose his or her rights by changing 
from. one school district or citv to another is the only 
acceptable way. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sun: 


While the Sun agrees with the esteemed (Washing 


ton, Ind.) Herald that the pension scheme is one to in- 
vite the most careful thought and scrutiny, it does not 
agree that the teacher in our schools is no more entitled 
to remembrance from the state than is true of the doc 
tor, lawyer, preacher, “dry goods clerk, tiller of the soil, 


or a mechanic or a day laborer.” A woman who from 
girlhood ito old age, has set aside all other considera 
tions and given herself entirely to the greatest and most 
beneficient cause known to our civilization, cannot be 
compared as a public servant to any of these 


Council Bluffs, Ia., Nonpareil: 


The bill now pending.in the legislature providing 
pensions for teachers under certain conditions should be 
passed. The effect of the law would be an essential bet 
terment to our schools ... Schools. are maintained pri 
marily for the be nefit of the state The perpetuity } 
our institutions depends upon the high average intelli 
gence of our citizens. It is, therefore. the duty of the 


state to make this investment for greater efficiency. It 
will pay just as it has paid private corporations and for 
the same reasons. It its a move in the right direction 


and will prove, in an educational way, the best invest 
ment the state has ever made. 
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We need a new dictionary. We need to have the activities of this new age re-ap- 
praised. The poet and the artist have public appreciation, but the rublic has not yet 
glorified the streetcar and the motorman, the district nurse. It has immortalized the pub- 
lic soldier, but has not yet found a divine sentence for the public bacteriolcgist.— Fresident 


John H, Finley, President of the College of the City of New York, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


EDITH GILES 


POPE’S “RAPE OFTHE LOCK”—(II.) 


w§London are accustomed to go to Hampton Court 


A Study of the Poem.—“The Rape of the“*to take lunch; the Queen and Court appear and 
Lock” is a masterpiece as a mock-heroic poem.’~ the occasion is a very gay affair. Belinda, one 


Such a masterpiece is one of the hardest to 
achieve, although it does not require so high an 
order of literary talent as a true heroic poem 
or any other truly great composition. To write 
a mock poem, or a travesty of any kind, re- 
quires first a genuine appreciation of the serious 
subject which its object is to take lightly; and 
secondly, a delicate sense of the true qualities 
of wit and humor. The writer must understand 
the composition of an heroic poem, although he 
might not be able to write one, and he must have 
not only a sense of humor, but a ready vocabulary 
for play upon words, a clever facility in turning 
and pointing a phrase in which is the light touch 
of wit, and he must be versed in the various 
methods of exaggeration of effect, of produc- 
ing ridiculous situation, and of delineation of 
character in studies of caricature. 

The true heroic poem is grand in style, its 
theme is a character possessing the noblest traits 
of human nature, the hero must display his traits 
under circumstances which test all his powers, 
and he must be equal to the test in words and 
actions, moreover his story must be so exalted of 
language in the telling that it appeals to the 
noblest nature of the reader. The mock heroic 
on the other hand must be grandiose in style, it 
must present a character and deeds that have 
every pretension to greatness but the quality of 
character that is great; like the true hero, the hero 
of the mock heroic poem must be tested by deeds, 
but they must be deeds that in themselves require 
self-assurance and self-aggrandizement of self 
conscious action, achievements rendered unusual 
by boldness and daring instead of courage, by 
subtlety and stratagem rather than reserve and 
exploit. In both poems the action is carried on 
in the presence of a large assembly; in the heroic 
poem, the hero is animated by a sense of 
dramatic; his achievement means a crisis not only 
in his own life, but in the lives of the people be- 
holding him; in the mock heroic poem the ob- 
servers are distinguished by the lightmindedness 
of their attitude; social display takes the place of 
military grandeur; the hero poses for a perform- 
ance rather than an achievement, and the end is 
an anticilimax, in the dramatic sense, the accom- 
plishment is a_ ridiculous outcome. The mock 
heroic poem must be therefore a theme that by 
contrast is in itself humorous, it must present a 
series of ludicrous situations and a set of charac- 
ters who take themselves as seriously as the true 
hero and his beholders when there is nothing 
either in themselves or in the occasion to suggest 
seriousness. Of all these arts of composition, 
Pope was master, and because he so well under- 
stood the requirements, his “Rape of the Lock” 
is a masterpiece. 

The story of the poem may be told in a_ few 
words. The fashionable ladies and gentlemen of 


of the popular beauties of the town, goes to 
Hampton by the river in her barge, attended by 
her own little court of admirers. She is dressed 
with the most particular attention to the ultra 
fashionable foibles of the day and her particular 
delight and regard is givento her little curls 
dangling on her neck. Sir Plume, one of her 
admirers, determines to secure one of those curls 
to wear in his keepsake ring, but knowing that to 
ask is to be denied,—we have been told already 
that impartial Belinda bestows her favors on all 
alike,—he determines to steal what he may not 
receive as a gift. He is assisted by Clarissa, 
possibly a rival of Belinda’s, who produces her 
services just at the propitious moment, the artful 
steals up behind Belinda, clips the curl, and se- 
cure in his possession boldly faces Belinda’s 
champion. There ensues a wild fracas, storms of 
wrath from Belinda and her train, with answering 
scorn from those who array themselves on the 
side of the Baron. The ravisher at length ac- 
knowledges himself vanquished, and ready to die. 
It is not his death, however, that will satisfy Be- 
linda, but the restoration of the ravaged lock. It 
is not to be found, and the poet explains that it 
has been transported to the skies and placed 
among the classic constellations, wherefrom an 
undying glory shall redound to Belinda. 

There was, it seems, really an incident such as 
Pope describes. The leading characters were 
Lord Petre and Miss Arabella Fermor, both 
leaders in fashionable London society. The re- 
sult was a quarrel taken up with embittered ri- 
valry by the families and friends of both parties 
to the quarrel and carried on until it was sug- 
gested to Pope to make the affair so ridictilous in 
the eyes of society that it would be dropped. 
Pope accordingly adopted this style and method 
of the ancient epics, using just enough of classic 
language and reference to give flavor. The poem 
opens with the glorification of the subject, and an 
apostrophe to the muse. The interference of su- 
pernatural influence as an external cause is an 
imitation of what was customary in dedicating an 
epic by Homer and by Virgil; such expressions as 
“Say what strange motives, Goddess!” and the 
interrogative form of appeal, are modeled directly 
on the classic style. 

From the very beginning, we find this imita- 
tive style made really amusing by its application 
of heroic language and expression turned un- 
expectedly to a trivial theme, as seriously as if 
that theme were as great as an incident as the fall 
of Troy or the founding of Rome. And so all 
through we read with an ever deepening amuse- 
ment, a style worked up to the apotheosis of pol- 
ished art, and yet giving us continuous shocks of 
amused surprise in the burlesque of the situation, 
the parodies upon the frivolous social life, the 
ready fun.of metaphor or simile—so decidedly 
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apropos in its classical allusion, yet so insignifi- 
cant on its own part and as extremely ludicrous 
by the contrast. 

Instances in point are lines 50-65, 
where the Baron builds his hecatomb to love, and 
immolates his trophies:— 

“And breathes three amorous sighs to light the fire.” 

Or hnes’ 119-120:— 


“The living fires come flashing from her eyes, 
And screams of honor rent the affrighter skies.” 


And 234-241:— 


“In vain Thalestus with reproach assails, 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 

No half so fixed the Trojan could remain, 

While Anna begged, and Dido raged in vain. 

“To arms, to arms!’ the bold Thalestus cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies 

All side in parties, and begin th’ attack; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whale-bones crack 
Heroes’ and Heroines’ abouts confusedly rise, r 
And base and treble voices strike the skies. 

We have only .to turn to one of Homer's de- 
scriptions of the noble turmoil of battle, and com- 
pare it with these lines, to get the full sense of 
humor in this fantastic hurly-burly. 

Quite as happy as in his parody of ciassical 
style is Pope’s sly satire in couplet after couplet, 
upon the rapid frivolities, exaggerated styles, and 
overwrought sensations of the period. The 
morning chocolate, the patch on the face, the 
tittle-tattle, gossip, the monkeys, parrots, and 
lapdogs (classed as we notice with men, at least in 
the ladies’ favor), the tea drinking, and the coffee 
going to the Beau’s head and intoxicating him 
with strength to accomplish his purpose. Pope’s 
method is either to give just a touch and set the 
situation before our eyes in such plain light that it 
appears ridiculous or else to work up an ex- 
aggeration with much seriousness to an ir- 
resistible anti-climax. We remember the famous 
passage from the Iliad when Jove weighs the 
fates of the armies in-the.balances, and how we 
almost hold our breath until the scales tip, to our 
sorrow, against Troy. Let us compare those 
memories with these lines 268-272 :— 

“Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 

Weighs the men’s wits against the ady’s hair, 
The doughful beam long nots from side to side, 
At length the wits mount up—the hairs subside. 

Compare with Hestor’s appeal to Achilles, lines 
284-288 :-—\ 

“Boast not my fall,” he said, “insulting foe, 

Thou by some other shalt be laid as low; 
Nor think to die dejects my lboity mind; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind.” 

And the end of the poem—the climax of the 
ridiculous throughout the poem is the truest anti- 
climax of all, so pointed and so well applied is its 
classical allusion, so deep and sly .its humorous 
sense of the exaggerated emotion of the poem, 
and of the period. 

There is one more distinguishing trait in the 
poem, seldom mentioned by commentators, and 
that is its vivid character drawing. The Baron, 
the Belle, the Beau, are all portrayed with char- 
acteristic touches. They are types, to be sure, of 
the artificial society of the period, and this artifi- 
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ciality is heightened by humorous exaggeration as 
are the other burlesques of the poem. Yet at the 
same time they are very real personages; their 
action and words define them as clearly as if they 
were set for the drama, and they act and react 
upon each other with living force; nowhere are 
they lost in the crowd, but they are always the 
centre of interest. Take the few lines describing 
the Belle’s progress down the river, the grace with 
which she receives all favars, the impartiality with 
which she bestows them; and by contrast her fu- 
tile fury when her Jock is stolen and her utter 
loss of dignity in her rage; then the witless fop 
whom she selects for her champion, and his brain- 
less assumption of defiance which breaks in such 
utter helplessness upon the imperturable self- 
satisfaction of the Baron, who has successfully ac- 
complished his purpose. 

Even in the general melee when the party di- 
vides into sides for and against the insulted 
damsel, there is many a touch of individuality. 
Pope was a keen observer, and his artless art is 
more than mere portrait painting; he has given 
to his studies the immortal touch of life, so that 
the manners, customs, frivolities, and fashions of 


the latter eighteenth century live agam in-his 
pages, as do the men and women. 





MAINE SCHOOL FUNDS 


In a very thorough report on the question of 
school taxes the special committee appointed by 
the legislature to investigate methods of distribu- 
tion gives an interesting history of Maine school 
funds. 

“The first enactment df any Maine legislature 
looking to the establishment of a state school 
fund,” says the report, “was that passed by the 
legislature of 1828 directing the land agent to 
set apart twenty townships of the public lands to 
be sold, and the proceeds to be deposited in the 
state treasury to form a permanent school fund, 
the interest to be distributed annually among the 
several towns and plantations in the state accord- 
ing to the number of scholars therein. By a pro- 
vision of the same law, all moneys received from 
Massachusetts on account of claims against the 
United States for services in the war of 1812 were 
to be set aside for the support of schools. This 
section relating to war claims was repealed in 
1835. 

“In 1833 there was enacted the first bank tax 
under the conditions of which all sums to be 
thereafter received by the state for the tax on 
savings banks, with certain minor exceptions, 
were to be expended for the support of elemen- 
tary schools. The basis of apportionment of state 
funds continued to bBé ‘the’ number of scholars 
resident in each of the, towns or school districts. 

“In 1855 the legislature passed a resolve which 
authorized the land agent, under the advice and 
direction of the governor and council, to set 
apart a quantity of the public lands equal to 
twenty-four half townships to be reserved and 
applied for the Benefit of common schools 
and to be held in trust for that purpose only. 
The resolve provided for the sale of not more 
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than one township each year, the proceeds to be 
appropriated as a permanent fund for the benefit 
of common schools, the interest of which fund 
was to be annually distributed among the towns 
according to the number of scholars. In 1857 
another resolve directed that twenty per cent. of 
all moneys accruing from the sale of public lands 
should be added to the permanent school fund 
for the benefit of common schools. 

“Chapter 217, of the public laws of 1863, re- 
titted to the banks of the state an amount of 
their state tax equal to the amount required to be 
paid to the United States by the law establishing 
national banks. This remission very considerably 
reduced the school fund. In 1864 and 1866 the 
state applied a greater interest in the public lands 
to the permanent school fund. 


THE FIRST MILL TAX. 

“In 1872, by the provisions of chapter 43, of 
the Public Laws, the first school mill fund for the 
support of common schools was created. Under 
the conditions of this act a general tax of one 
mill per dollar was to be annually assessed upon 
all property of the state, and the proceeds paid 
into the state treasury and designated as the 
School Mill fund. The fund thus derived was to 
be distributed July 1, annually, to the several 
cities, towns, and plantations on the basis of the 
number of scholars in each. This act was the 
first recognition by Maine of the principle that to 
some extent the property of all the state should 
‘be made to yield a revenue to be applied to the 
‘education of common _ school children in what- 
sever part of the state they might reside. 

“The state school funds yielded in 1874 on ac- 
count of the mill tax $224,529, on the tax on 
banks $131,293, and from the interest on school 
funds $19,156. In the year 1907 the mill tax was 
increased to a mill and one-half. 


COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 

“The legislature of 1909 gave considerable at- 
tention to various measures the purpose of which 
was to find some equitable means of levying a 
state tax on certain wild lands. Out of the dis- 
cussion of these measures, it was finally decided to 
levy an additional tax of one and one-half mills 
on all property of the state for the support of 
common schools. With the mill and one-half tax 
already existing, this made available for common 
schools a fund derived from the three mill assess- 
ment in addition to the income from the bank tax 
and the permanent school funds previously men- 
tioned. The total revenue from school funds, 
including the mill tax, increased from the total of 
$374,978, as stated above in 1874, to a total of 
$1,460,261, January 1, 1912.” 
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COLDWATER “DON’TS” 
{Superintendent Charles R. Stone of Coldwater, 
Michigan, issued a Bulletin of “Don'ts” for his teachers 
from which the following are selected] :— 
Don’t stand too near the class. 
Don’t take hold of a pupil to put him in line. 
Don’t censure trifling errors severely. 
Don’t complain or grumble. 


Don’t criticise the teacher who preceded you. 
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Don’t, as a rule, sit while teaching. 
Don’t give commands when you might give 
suggestions. 
Don’t show temper when dealing with parents. 
Don’t dispute with an angry parent before the 
school. 
Don’t 
Don’t 
Don’t 
Don’t 
Don’t 
Don’t 


make spiteful remarks about parents. 
try to teach without good order. 

try to drown noise by greater noise. 
call for order in general terms. 

be strict today and lax tomorrow. 


force children to sit long in the same 


_position. 


Don’t 
Don’t 
Don’t 
Don’t 


punish without explanation. 

punish by pulling ears or slapping. 
question in rotation. 

repeat questions for the inattentive. 

Don’t try to teach too much in one lesson. 

Don’t talk too much. 

Don’t think that when you have TOLD your 
pupils something you have TAUGHT them 
something. 

Don’t fail to devise some sort of exercise occa- 
sionally to bring out and interest parents. 
Patrons’ days are in order. 

Don’t arouse the emotional nature of sensitive 
children too much. 

Don’t fall into the habit of repeating answers. 
Occasional repetition for a purpose is allowable. 

Don’t be satisfied with one correction of an 
error. 

Don’t fail to drill and review systematically 
upon the important matters you have tried © to 
teach. 

Don’t forget that it is your business to TEACH 
as well as to hear pupils recite lessons. 

Don’t fail to encourage your pupils to do their 
best. 

Don’t drive if you can lead. 

Don’t fall into the habit of 
“Quickly,” “Carefully,” “Quietly.” 


———_—_—____ -0- © -0- @-«- @-0- 
SCHOOL GARDENING IN TOPEKA, 1912 


Last spring the twenty-three schools in the city took 
up the work of gardening, and enrolled in the home 
garden classes between 1,500 and 1,600 pupils from the 
fiith to the eighth grades, inclusive. One school ‘with 
a total enrollment of 270 pupils had sixty-five, or twenty- 
four per cent., enrolled in the vegetable garden class. 
Nineteen per cent. of these pupils planted their first 
garden this year. This same school had _ ninety-two 
other pupils, or fifty-four per cent. enrolled in the 
flower garden work, seventy-one per cent. never having 
planted a garden before. At this same school, which 
is only a fair example, fifty-eight per cent. of the total 
number enrolled were working on their gardens, twenty- 
nine per cent. for the first time. Another school, with 
a total enrollment of 129 pupils in the fifth to eighth 
grades, had thirty-seven per cent. enrolled in vegetable 
and twenty-nine per cent. in flower garden work. Six- 
teen per cent. of these pupils were working on either 
vegetable or flower gardens, or both, forty per cent. 
working on vegétable and thirty-one per cent. in flower 
gardens. Forty-six per cent. of these pupils were work- 
ing in their gardens for the first time. Of the twenty- 
three schools, twelve had experimental plots. In about 
half of these plots the vegetables were in a good, thrifty 
condition and the plots well kept. 

Of the 1,500 pupils enrolled in the home garden 
classes, 262 exhibited produce from their gardens at the 
school contest in September, with a total of 778 entries. 

The highest report for any garden was thirty-four 
cents per square yard. Other pupils varied in their re- 
turns trom four to twenty cents per square yard. 
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ETHICS AND EDUCATION. By J. Howard Moore, 
instructor in ethics, Crane Technical high school. 
Chicago, Illinois. London: G. Bell & Sons. Cloth. 
188 pp. Price, 3s, net; postage, 3d. 

In 1910 the Illinois legislature passed a law requiring 
the teaching of morals in the public schools of the state 
for thirty minutes every week. When this law was 
brought to the attention of the teachers the following 
September something approximating panic prevailed. 
Nobody seemed to know what to do or how to go at it 
to carry out the provisions of the law. The repeal of 
the law was even urged. It was this state of consterna- 
tion and doubt, says Mr. Moore, which called forth 
“Ethics and Education.” 

The lack of a strong moral element in the current 
educational process is generally admitted. Everywhere 
the education of the hand is being emphasized, as well 
as education of the head, and it seems as though the 
education of the heart was being ignored altogether, al- 
though in fourteen states there‘is legislation introducing 
the subject of ethics in the schools. Milton Fairchild’s 
campaign for visual instruction in morals, which is 
backed by some of the foremost educators in the coun- 
try, is a sign that this deficiency in education is fully 
recognized. 

Perhaps the belief that “morals can’t be taught” has 
something to do with the situation. But Mr. Moore 
says they can be taught: “Kindness, honesty, humanity, 
trustfulness, and moral courage can be taught to young 
minds just as easily and effectively as Latin or algebra. 
All that is necessary is to begin early enough, use in- 
genuity, and keep at it.... We have never tried to 
teach morals and humanity. We have been content to 
preach them, which is a very different thing from teach- 
ing them.” The subject should be taught both directly 
and indirectly, he says,—directly as a separate and dis- 
tinct line of knowledge and culture, and indirectly, in 
connection with such subjects as history, civics, litera- 
ture, nature study, and hygiene. But ethics is a science, 
and should by all means have the service of experts, he 
adds. “If there is one thing that ought to be plain to 
everybody by this time, it is the fact that if moral in- 
struction is left to the teachers of other subjects it will 
not be taught at all, except by the very occasional 
teacher.” 

“Ethics and Education” is a very interesting theo- 
Tetical discussion throughout, and it is more. The 
eighteenth and twentieth chapters especially show just 
the method which Mr. Moore would have followed. 
Detailed suggestions for work in every grade are given, 
together with much helpful advice and a very complete 
bibliography to assist teachers who will undertake moral 
instruction. 

Still more help may be expected from another text 
which Mr. Moore promises setting forth a course of 
study and instruction in ethics for the four years or the 
high school—twenty lessons for each year—covering the 
field of both theoretical and practical ethics. This 
course he is now working out in the Crane Technical 
high school. ’ 


THE SWORD OF BUSSY; OR, THE WORD OF A 
GENTLEMAN. By Robert Neilson Stephens and 
Herman Nickerson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 315 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This romance dealing with the times of King Henry 
the Fifth is in Mr. Stephens’ usual spirited and finished 
style. It recalls his other historical romance of the six- 
teenth century, “An Enemy to the King,” which ran into 
$0 many thousands. Good stories of this sort are so 
tare, especially when they contain a vein of vivacious 
comedy, that there is a constant demand for more of 
Mr. Stephens’ work. L. C. Page & Co. have already 

ublished more than a dozen of his stories, all excel- 
ently bound and illustrated. In “The Sword of Bussy” 
the plot is developed with considerable skill, and Bussy 
proves himself a true gentleman of the Elizabethan type. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE. By 


James C. (Philip, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London (Eng.). New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. Cloth. 217 pp. Price, 60 cents, 
net. 
This entertaining work is the recent addition to 


“Readable Books in Natural Knowledge,” published by 
the Macmillans. It is on a highly interesting theme, 
and is written in a style that is most readable. The 
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story of the marvelous progress ‘made in things: scien- 
tific, and the way in which this progress has been 
achieved, as well as the persons to whom we are $0 
largely indebted for the beneficent advance, is here told 
by one who is competent.to inform us, and who is able 
to communicate his knowledge in an illuminative and 
even fascinating manner that is most gratifying. The 
chapters about “The Saving of Human Lile,” “By- 
products,” and “The Interest of the Insignificant” are 
peculiarly valuable. The illustrations are many and 
really illustrative of the text, while the portraits of sev- 
gral of the most renowned workers in the scientific 
world are well chosen. 


BUSY BUILDERS’ BOOK. A Problem Book for 
Individual Work in the Primary Grades. By Bertha 
Browning Cobb and Ernest Cobb. Boston, New 
York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated 
abundantly. Price, 30 cents. 

_ The brightest, dearest book for little people one can 
imagine. It is for construction work, number work, 
for reading lessons, for information, and for fun. If we 
tried to tell anything about it we should utterly fail, but 
not to know “Busy Builders’ Book” and not to have the 
children use it is to make a bad blunder in planning for 
efficiency in the primary school. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“* Agronomy—Practical Gardening for High Schools.’’ By Willard 
Nelson Clute.——‘‘History as Past Ethics.” Philip Van Ness Myers. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Synonyms, Anton , and Associated Words.” By L. A. flem- 


nine. New York: . P. Putnam's Sons. 
* How to Master the § en Word.” 


A. Flanagan 





By E.G. Lawrence. Price, 
$1.59. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
‘‘Medieal [nspection of Schools.” By L. H. Gulick and L. P. Ayres. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Survey Asseciates. 
“A Course of Elementary Practical Physics, Part I and Part II.” 
By H. V.8. Shorter. Oxford; The Clarendon Pr se. 
“Cyclopedia of Education.” (Vol. IV.) Edited by Paul Monroe. 
New York: The Macmillas Company. 
“The Circus Book.” ByL. R. Smith. Chicago : 
eer ar 
“Style-Book of Business English.” By H.W.Hammond. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
‘Southern Poems.” Edited by C. W. Kent. Price, 26 cents. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin cameos. 
**Walks and s.” By William Hawley Smith. Boston: L.A. 
Rankin & Co. 
“A Guide to the Montessori Method.” By Ellen Y. Stevens. Price, 
$1.00. New York: FA. Stokes Company. 
By Revusen G. Tuwartes, LL.D., of the University 
of Wisconsin, and C. N. Kenpatt, Litt. D., 
Commissioner of Education for the State of 
New Jersey. 
Illustrated. $1.00, net. 


This book combines to an unusual degree 
accurate scholarship, interest, and wealth of teach- 
ing and study equipment. It will raise the 
standard of history teaching, wherever used, both 
in city and in rural schoots. 

The authors of the book are a guarantee of its 
excellence. Dr. Thwaites has an international 
reputation as an historian and writer of historical 
works. Dr. Kendall, in his varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and lecturer, has given 
special attention to the teaching of history in the 
elementary school Pupils and teachers using this 
book will have the benefit of the same kind of 
expert guidance that Dr. Kendall has been ac- 
customed to give to schools under his supervision. 


Postpaid. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MARCH, 


26-29: Amerfcan Physical Education, 
Newark, New Jersey; Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, president. 


26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


38-29: Central Illinois Association, 
Sprin neal: Miss Katherine Hamil- 
ton, Decatur, sec’y. 


28-29: Superintendents and Principals 
of Wisconsin, Hotel, Pfister, Mil- 
waukee. 


APRIL. 


8-5: Northern Indiana Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 
Lebanon, pres. 


8-5: Southern Mlinois Association, 
Centralia. 


11-12: Western Wisconsin Asgssocfa- 
tion, La Crosse. 


16-18: Inland Empire Association, 
Spokane, Washington; T. O. Ram- 
sey, Spokane, sec’y. 


15-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 


28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial ae Chi- 
cago;..Mrs...Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 


April .o7 3: Boptacks Bduca- 
Gonads & Agosiaifon: Fe L. MeFar- 
land 7 oro, 

MAY. > 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 

Seton Brattleboro; Su ertntendent 

K. Collins; Bellows lis, sec’y- 
tees 


3: Mississippi Association, 
fe RR 


8-4: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois; De 
Kalb; James R. Skiles, De Kalb, 
sec’y. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 

6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 

DEERING. At the high schools 
in Deering and Rochester, N. H., all 
the pupils have recently had a spec- 
ial examination in simple arithmetic, 
using the same paper. The ques- 
tions included: the addition of simple 
fractions, division of fractions, per 
cent. solving of equations, transpo- 
sition of decimals to common frac- 
tions and vice versa,and.finding the 
cost of a number of yards at a given 
price per. yard. The average per- 
centages of the four classes in each 
echoc!. hevinning, with the)» Seniors, 
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79.2 per cent.,; Rochester, 91.6 per 
cent., 83.8 per cent., 83.3 per cent., 
71.8 per cent. Do these figures show 
that arithmetic teaching is efficient? 
—Boston Globe. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The school board of Rochester has 
invited the state superintendent, 
Henry C. Morrison, to make a thor- 
ough and careful investigation of 
their schools. Mr. Morrison has 
been there this week for three days 
and will issue to the board a full re- 
port of the conditions as he finds 
them. The school board anticipates 
that this investigation by a compe- 
tent expert will yield invaluable re- 
sults for their guidance in the ad- 
ministration of the city system. 

On Monday evening, March 10, the 
state superintendent gave an illus. 
trated lecture on Schoolhouses in 
Greenland Village. The audience 
was an appreciative one and no 
doubt this lecture will result in much 
benefit to the school children of 
Greenland. It is found that these il- 
lustrated lectures prove of great ad- 
vantage in school districts where 
there are indications that a new 
school building will be needed in a 
short time. 

At the school meeting in Antrim 
this week an extra appropriation of 
$400 was made in order to introduce 
domestic science and agriculture in 
the program of the high school 
another year. 

The biil introduced by the commit- 
tee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to make supervision compulsory 
in the state has been unanimously 
reported by the committee of educa- 
tion from the House. 


VERMONT. 

Governor Fletcher recently ap- 
poitited the following men as the 
members of the new state board of 
education, two educators and three 
business men: Dr. Tohn M. Thomas, 
president..of Middlebury College, 
Herbert K. Rider, Esq., of Bellows 
Falls;, Colonel F. S. Billings of 
Woodstock, Frank H. Brooks, Esq., 
of St. Johnsbury, and Dr. Guy Pot- 
ter Benton, president of University 
of Vermont. Hon. Mason S. Stone 
was elected state superintendent of 
education until 1915. This longer 
term of office will leave the superin- 
tendent more free to carry on his 


successful and progressive educational 
work. 
PROCTOR. An educational con- 


ference of the Proctor Union school 
district was held in Proctor February 
21 and 22 Miss Jessie Ross of the 
normal training class of Bristol, Miss 
Etta Franklin of Rutland city schools 
and local teachers were the speak- 
ers on the program. Dr. Collins of 
Middlebury College gave a public 
address on “Both Sides of the Ques- 
tion” Friday evening, and Principal 
Adams of the Castleton Normal 
gave an address Saturday morning on 
“Moral Training in the Public 
Schools.” 

FAIRHAVEN. Manual training 
has been introduced into the Fair- 
haven schools, and the pupils are 
working at it with much enthusiasm. 
These schools are also doing excel- 
lent work in music under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Mary Collins 
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at the university on March 12 and 13. 

The schoolmasters’ banquet was held 

Friday evening at the Hotel Ver- 

mont with a large attendance of the 

school men of the state. The confer- 
ence and club were especially favored 
with most inspiring and helpful ad- 
dresses by Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, 
superintendent of schools, Boston, 
and Dr. Edward T. Fairchild, presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. The topics of 
the program and discussions were on 
subjects pertaining to preservation 
of the health of the school children. 

It was declared to be the most in- 

teresting conference. 

SOME ACTS OF THE LAST 
LEGISLATURE FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF  EDUCA- 
TION. 


An act to establish the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
and provision for a pension for 
teachers who retire after having 
taught twenty-five years in the state, 
or thirty years, twenty of which has 
been in this state. The act provides 
a life annuity equal to one-half the 
average salary for the last five years 
of service, not to exceed five hundred 
dollars. A pension is also provided 
for teachers who become _incapaci- 
tated for further service because of 
age or infirmity. Provision has 
been made for the establishment of 
an agricultural school to be located 
either in Rutland or Addison counties 
Brandon of Addison County and 
Middletown Springs of Rutland 
County are bidding for the location 
of the school. Middletown Springs 
has voted five thousand dollars, or 
more if needed, and Mr. Copeland 
will donate to the state a farm 
valued at from $12,000 to $15,000. 
Brandon has pledged some less. The 
governor and educational commis- 
sion will decide the location. 

Other provisions have been made 
for increased study of agriculture 


. throughout the state. Surely Ver- 


mont is coming to realize the great 
valte of its agricultural resources. 

Provision has been made for es- 
tablishing and maintaining a school 
for tthe feeble-minded children 
throughout the state. This will meet 
a long felt need. 

The state has appropriated money 
for the nurchase of lantern slides to 
be used throughout the state to in- 
terest the children in their own state. 

A fown shall receive from the 
state one dollar for each week a nor- 
mal graduate, or a graduate of a 


teacher training course or." @ 
recognized kindegarten training 
school is employed as a 


teacher in a rural school, pro- 
vided the salary for a beginner is not 
less than seven dollars net, and not 
less than eight dollars for a teacher 
of thirty weeks or more experience. 
This ought to be an encouragement 
for better trained teachers in the ru- 
tal schools of the state. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON. Without a division 


the House passed to engrossment 
the bill providing that technical and 
industrial education in primary and 
grammar schools shall not be given 
to pupils whose parents file a writ- 
ten objection thereto. 

OXFORD. The new principal of 
the high school, succeeding F. H. 
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WESTFIELD. The two questions 
uppermost ifn the minds of Westfield 
school people just at prtesent are: 
How shall the overcrowding of the 
elementary classes be remedied? and 
Shall the old ninth grades be re- 
stored? 

Superintendent MacDougal is urg- 
ing that the domestic scietice and 
manual training courses be continued 
into the high school curriculum. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. There is a re- 
port that Dean Lida ShawKing; 
head of the Women’s College at 
Brown, may succeed President Tay- 
lor at Vassar. 





CONNECTICUT. 
NEW. HAVEN. John Basset 
Moore, professor of international 
law at Columbia University and a 


recognized authority on that subject, 
‘has been appointed counselor to the 
department of state. Professor 
Moore was appointed recently by 
Mr. Taft as a representative at the 
Hague tribunal. 


ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The seventh report of the Carnegie 
Foundation, covering the year ended 
‘last September, is just out. The first 
-part of the report includes a careful 
statement of the whole question of 
pensions for teachers, for govern- 
ment employees, and for industrial 
employees. This statement contains 
the results of the examination of 
practically all of the pension  sys- 
tems now in operation anywhere, 
and leads finally to a discussion of 
a feasible pension system for the 
public school teachers of a state. 
‘The report says that the bills which 
‘have been introduced in the various 


MIDDLE 


legislatures almost without excep- 
tion violate fundamental actuarial 
conditions, and have been framed 


without study of the essential condi- 
tions which must be fulfilled by any 
adequate pension system. : 

President Pritchett, in arguing 
finally for some form of contributory 
‘pension system for public school 
teachers, points out the difficulties 
of the contributory system, the ne- 
cessitv for the careful actuarial ad- 
vice, and the public, nature of the 
questions which are involved in a 
distribution of the cost of such a 
pension system between the state and 
the teacher. 

Following the discussion of these 
pensions, a history of the methods 
‘by which the Carnegie Foundation 
pensions were arrived at is given; 
the process through which the trus- 
tees worked is told; the difficulties 
which they encountered and the dif- 
ferences which arose out of the fact 
that the pensions of the Carnegie 
Foundation are not contributory, 
but have come as the result of a free 
gift, are stated. 

The second part of the report is 
devoted to such subjects as the mat- 
ter of college entrance requirements, 
admission to advanced standing, a 
statement of medical progress, umi- 
versity and college financial report- 
ing, advertising as a factor in educa- 


tion, éducation and politics, and fin- 
ally, sham _ universities. 

All of these subjects are discussed 
in the frank manner which has 
hitherto been used in these reports. 

The section devoted to ‘education 
and politics discusses not only the 
recent changes in the University of 


Oklahoma, the University of Ken- ' 


tucky, and the University of Mon- 
tana, but also deals with other ten- 
dencies which. are affecting educa- 
tion; first, with the rivalry of com- 
peting state institutions, and 
secondly. with the practice inaugu- 
rated almost wholly within the last 
ten years in states where there are 
no state universities, of subsidizing 
institutions that are undef private 
control, 

Under sham universities the re- 
port deals with conditions such as 
hold, for example, in the District of 
Columbia. where commercial enter- 
prises without endowment or facili- 
ties are chartered as educational in- 
stitutions under the loosest condi- 
tions, which enable them to appeal 
to the credulity of ignorant students 
throughout this and other countries 
under high sounding names and un- 
der the shelter of charters granted 
by the general government. A bill 
now before Congress aims to cor- 
rect this situation. 

NEW YORK CITY. The several 
committees and sub-committees of 
the General Council of Teachers 
which has been formed to analyze 
the reports of the experts made to 
the school inquiry committee of the 
board of estimate, are working hard 
and holding frequent meetings. The 
report of the council will be sub- 
mitted to the special committee of 
the board of education, with opinions 
and recommendations. Other bodies 
are also working on the same re- 
ports, and the board’s committee 
will have the benefit of all these dif- 
ferent opinions to guide in reaching 
conclusions. 

There are twenty-odd reports to 
be studied, and that number of sub- 
committees has them in charge. 
Some of the sub-committees have 
already reported to the council, and 
there they have been discussed, some- 
times amended or referred back to 
the committee for further develop- 
ment. 

Miss Strachan represents the In- 
terborough Association; James B. 
T. Demarest, the principals; Magnus 
Gross the New York Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Miss Ida K. Hinds, pres- 
dent of the Brooklyn Class Teach- 


ers’ Association; Miss Helen L. 
Cohen, high school teachers and 
secretary of the council. Dr. Jo- 


seph K. Van Denberg, president of 


the Men Teachers and Principals 
Association, is also a member. Miss 
Strachan is chairman of the sub- 


committee considering the Bachman 
report on promotions and part time, 
and Dr. Van Denberg the McMurry 
report on elementary schools. Both 
have about completed their reports. 

There will be several important 
recommendations containing sug- 
gestions of radical changes. None 
of the reports will be given to the 
press until the whole has been com- 
pleted. 





—— 
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The Safety League has enlisted 
175,000 members among the pupils 
of this city. “Watch out” is their 
motto, 


‘TROY. Troy has been a trifle be- 
the rest of the state in the) in- 
troduction of domestic science and 
vocational courses, but when the 
new central school is completed the 
city will be behind no city, according 
to Acting Superiftendent William A. 
Dunne. The new school, which is 
nearly completed, will have four dis- 
tinct- departments, namely: (1) The 
grammar school department; (2) a 
department called‘the high sciioo!l 
t Commerce,’ Which twill give jour 
high school students, desiring same, 
a Complete commercial education; 
(3) a department known as indus- 
trial department; (4) a departrient 
tic science. When these 
last two departments are developed 
instruction will be given the boys in 
foundry, forge, machine and pattern 
work, elementary and advanced 
woodwork, wood turning, cabinet 
work, and printing, freehand and me- 
chanical drawing, all of which will 
be correlated with book knowl- 
edge in these subjects. In 
the domestic science department 
there will be a design room, sewing 
room, cooking room and complete 
facilities for the teaching of domes- 
tic science and arts. 
_ SCHENECTADY. Schenectady 
is to have five new school buildings 
ot extreme modetn design costing 
a half million dollars. The build- 
ings are to be built on the plan of a 
hollow square, a large building five 
hundred feet square with an interior 
court. approximately 125x60 feet. 
On the first floor there will be twelve 
classrooms a library, and school 
offices, and on the second floor ten 
classrooms and an auditorium. In 
the basement there will be a pool, 
shower bath, play room, domestic 
science and manual training rooms, 
coal, fan and boiler rooms and store- 
room, 


er 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRYN MAWR. The announce- 
ment is pow made of the courses that 
will be offered in Bryn Mawr’s new 
graduate school of education, which 
is Organized in part from the 
Phoebe Anna Thorne Endowment 
and connected with the Phoebe Anna 
Thorne Model school. The school 
of education will be conducted by 
Dr. Kate Gordon, who has taught 
and studied education and psychol- 
ogy simce her graduation from Ch:- 
cago University and is now in Eu- 
rope studying educational methods 
Associated with her is Dr. Mathilde 
Castro, who was principal of the 
Morris high school of Chicago, 
1901-03, instructor in. philosophy in 
Mount Holyoke College, 1904-05, in- 
structor in philosophy in Vassar Col- 
lege, 1906-09, and professor and head 
of the department of philosophy in 
Rockford College, 1910-12. ‘The 
school will be open to graduate stu- 
dents only, and a three-year gradu- 
ate course will be offered, arranged 
on the principle that one-half the 
student’s time will be spent in study- 
ing education and one-half in study- 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


ing the subjects which she is prepar- 
ing herself to teach. 

DUSHORE. J. E. R. Kilgore, 
who has been superintendent of 
Sullivan County since 1905, has re- 
signed. James A. Bowles of Mil- 
dred, H. R. Henning of Lopez, and 
Don E. Hughes of this city are can- 
didates for the unexpired term. 

WILKES-BARRE. W. E. Bens- 
coter introduced a resolution at the 
city teachers’ institute to forbid 
smoking by school teachers. 


—_———— 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. The Senate passed 
Mr. Bloom’s bill authorizing 
Essex County to provide a building 
for a. state normal school. 


VIRGINIA. 

FREELING. Considerable in- 
terest is being mamifested by both 
teachers and patrons in the appoint- 
ment of division superintendent of 
schools for Dickenson County. The 
appointment will be made during 
next month. The applicants for ap- 
pointments are I. E. French, incum- 
bent; Milton W. Remines, former 
principal of the Clintwood_ high 
school: Oscar Deal and Ezekiel 
Rasnick, teachers in the public 
schools of the county, The board of 
education, which holds its meetings 
in Richmond, will make the appoint- 
ments for all the counties and cities 
of the state at the same time. 


MARYLAND. 
SPARKS. Principal B. H. 


Crocheron of the Baltimore County 
Agricultural high school will resign 
at the end of the year and will prob- 
ably accept a position with the agri- 
cultural department of the University 
of Califormia. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The board of educa- 


tion took action last week to pro- 
vide for carrying out Mrs. Young’s 
plan for the organization of Chicago 
teachers into group councils. From 
each of these groups one teacher is 
to be elected to a general council. 
The purpose is to provide more ade- 
quate opportunity for discussion ol 
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another. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


school problems and especially prob- 
lems of instruction. 
The board at the 
elected Elizabeth W. Murphy, princi- 
pal of the Hamilton school, assist- 


same meeting 


ant general superintendent of 
schools, and Samuel B. Allison, prin- 
cipal of the Walsh school, district 
superintendent. The salaries of 
both are $4,000. 

Six new social centres were pro- 
vided for and they will be opened 
next week. The ban on moving pic- 
tures cripples the work of the cen- 
tres, according to Assistant Superin- 
tendent Shoon. 


WISCONSIN. 
SUPERIOR. Under Superin- 


tendent W. E. Maddock and the 
teaching force Superior is leading in 
several delightful departures. The 
inauguration of civic social centres 
is proving of much value along sev- 
eral lines of public service and the 
domestic science department of the 
high school is lendine its aid in a 
gratifying way. A characteristic 
function in which all forces united 
was a “‘welcome feast” to the “new 
citizens” by the citizens of Superior 
in the high school. The mayor, 
Superintendent Maddock, the immi- 
gration imspector, the naturalization 
examiner, the Congressman of the 
district, and the president of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly made 
addresses to the new citizens whom 
the Civic Social Centre workers had 
brought together. 


MADISON. The state-wide spell- 
ing contest planned by the state 
board of agriculture to culminate at 
the state fair next September 
Promises to be an event of exceed- 
ing interest. 

Five college presidents turned out 
at the capitol last week to oppose 
the Hull bill, which provides for a 
four year college course in the state 
normal schools. 


MENOMONIE Eighth grade 
nupils in the country schools of Dunn 
County established a state record. 


In the preliminary examination for 
diplomas 393 students of the eighth 
grade made an average of seventy 
per cent. or better in reading spell- 
ing history geography, and phys- 
ology. 


We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


In January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


It is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adjustment, to 
the Great Saving created by making the Free Text Books Last 
nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
Book Cover before the books are transferred from one Pupil to 
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KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. According to the 
report of Karl J. Kroh, supervisor 
of physical instruction, seven schools 
have put in complete gymnasium ap- 
paratus within the last few months 
and five others will be equipped soon. 


INDIANA. 

LAWRENCEBURG. Miss Susie 
James has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Rising Sun schools for 
next vear and Miss Anna McConnell 
principal. 

‘BREMEN. Supfrintendent Her- 
man Wimmer recently discussed the 
evils of the cigarette habit before 
the pupils of the high school. As a 
result of this discussion all of the 
forty-two boys in the high school 
have since signed a pledge against 
the smoking of cigarettes. 

CONNERSVILLE. At a meet- 
ing of the senior class of the Con- 
nersville high school, elaborate cos- 
tumes for commencement were 
barred. With two exceptions, the 
girl graduates agreed to wear the 
same gowns to all the functions inci- 
dent to the commencement week. 

SOUTH BEND. A bill was 
passed by the general assembly, at 
the request of the taxpayers of St. 
Joseph County, to increase Superin- 
tendent Ralph Longfield’s salary from 
$1,400 to $2,400. 

HUNTINGTON. Principal E. 
O. Maple ofthe high school will go 
to the principalship of the Kokomo 
high school next year. 





IOWA. 

DES MOINES. 
W. O. Riddell has announced that 
he will not be a candidate for re- 
election at the expiration of his pres- 
ent term, which expires in June. 
want to be a farmer,” he explained, 
so Mr. Riddell will live on his farm 
near Albany, New York. His sue- 
cessor will probably be chosen dur- 
ing April. The retirement of Su- 
perintendent Riddell is a distinct loss 
to the city. His service has been 
of a high quality and has been ap- 
preciated. 

The teachers’ pension bill was 
passed by the Senate, 33 to 11. The 
measure provides for the establish- 
ment of an endowment fund by the 
state, in which teachers may partici- 


Superintendent 
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e @iter ti have served: - 

evyears. To provide the fund .a 
‘two-tenths mill levy is provided. for 
each five years. 


KANSAS. 

HUTCHINSON. The Interstate 
Schoolman was issued for the last 
time this month. The editors and 
owners have sold their financial in- 
terests in the publication to the Kan- 
sas School Magazine, which is pub- 
lished by members of the faculty of 
the Emporia State Normal school. 
This change closes a_ creditable 
chapter in the history of educational 
journalism, which was _ contributed 


by George W. Winans, who was 
senior editor of the Interstate 
Schoolman from its inception in 
1905. 
MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. — Superintendent 
Chadsey’s plan for separating the 
curriculum into three distinct 


courses after the sixth grade was 
outlined at a meeting in his lecture 
on “Vocational Training” at the 
Scripps library last week. His idea 
is to have certain schools designated 
as industrial and commercial 
school centres. Special courses will 
be arranged here for girls who de- 
sire traiming in domestic science, 
stenography, millinery and dress- 
making and other branches. 

LANSING. The campaign of 
the teachers and school authorities 
of the state in the interest of a 
teachers’ retirement bill bore fruit 
last week, when the measure.was re- 
ported out by the house committee 
on education. The committee was 
unanimous, but the report comes to 
the house without recommendation 
by the committee. 

Speaking of the bill the Detroit 
Free Press says:— 

“The teachers’ pension bill has at- 
tracted almost as wide attention as 
prohibition and has been the basis 
for.almost as many petitions. The 
chief objection voiced among the 
members lies in the fact that the 
teachers’ retirement fund idea 
means the opening wedge for pen- 
sion legislation that is bound to be 
too great a burden. The matter of 
expense also is being considered. 

“It is probable that if the bill is 
agreed to by both houses it will 
have to have a referendum attached.” 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The K & E 
Blouse Makers in writing to the 
Journal of Education with reference 
to the continuation classes in their 
factory say:— 

“Our class has to-day an average 
daily attendance of eighty-four pu- 
pils, all of whom show great interest 
in their studies. Of course you ap- 
preciate that the study hour forms 
a diversion as the work in the class- 
Toom is entirely mental, whereas in 
the factory it is all of a physical na- 
ture. We feel that the training of 
the mind along practical lines will 
make the employee better qualified 
to cope with the work in which she 
is engaged and thereby increase her 
productiveness as far as we are con- 
cerned, her earning capacity for her- 
self.” 

All doubt that Cleveland 
Improvement Association meetings. 
garding the advantages of the 
Kent State Normal school was re- 
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moved...last. Thursday ..when__ the 
special committee investigating. the 
plan to abolish the Cleveland Nor- 
mal and send pupils to the Kent 
school visited the state institution. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON. All reports 
from the meeting of the South 
Carolina State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion bear out the fact that it was a 
highly successful gathering. The 
banner for best attendance could 
not be awarded,—not because there 
were no worthy contenders for the 
honor, but because four counties, 
Richland, Calhoun, Marlboro and 
Dillon, had 100 per cent. attendance. 
Each of these counties will receive 
separate banners as soon as they are 
manufactured. 

In opening the convention Presi- 
dent R. C. Burts of Greenville gave 
a most delightful address sketching 
the early history of the association, 
which dates from 1870, discussing the 
present situation of the assembly in 
the frankest. manner, and closing 
with a stirring appeal to “spread the 
gospel of better schools.” 

Perhaps the best programs of- 
fered in. the smaller sessions were 
those at the Town and City 
Superintendents and School 
Improvement Association meetings 
This latter body gives promise of 
being an effective organization. 
Speaking of its purposes, the presi- 
dent, Miss Lizzie Rogers, said in 
her report :— 

“As a large per cent. of our teach- 
ers are women, we believe that they 
should be thoroughly organized. 
To accomplish this, we have en- 
deavored to make the school dis- 
trict the unit of co-operation by or- 
ganizing the women, and others who 
would co-operate with us, into local 
associations, have the local associa- 
tions report to the county associa- 
tions, and county associations report 
to the state associations. While we 
have not perfected this organization, 
we had hoped to carry it a step 
further, and have the state associa- 
tion report to the superintendent of 
education, and he, in turn, report to 
eve general assembly of South Caro- 
ina.” 

The superintendents under the lead- 
ership of Supt. Frank Evans of Spar- 
tanburg, held exceedingly helpful 
sessions. Superintendent Edmunds 
of Sumter spoke on “Visiting,” and 
Mr. ‘Hand, state high school inspec- 
tor, on abnormal pupils, and the dis- 
cussions following were made in- 
structive by suggestions from Su- 
perintendent McCants of Anderson, 
Superintendent Cheatham of Abbe- 
ville, and County Superintendent 
Martin of Lexington. Superin- 
tendent Highes of Greenville read a 
very pointed paper on “Criticism.” 
“Are Evening ools Feasible in 


ue for graduate work. For information 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent's Certificate 


a blic examination of persons wish 

to obtain the certificate of Seoreval of the 

tts d of Education for the 
position of Superintendent of Schoels, in ac- 
cordance with a 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, land 2.1913. For fur- 
ther information. write to Commissioner of 
Mass. 


é Bu , Boston, 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
man, Principal. 





St4Te NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For beth sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Beyéen, M. A. 
TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. “English Grammas 
” 








Parallelism and son pages 
bars is the surprising answer to the lone de. . 
mand for a grammar t makes the work @ 
mee pd study. To reason out the proper 
with the proof, beyond tigen os eellae 
a pape A 
light of any 8 . This i Ny beak 
you have been —tt anal a 


and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 
H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Onio. 


SCHOOL OF EUGE 
585 Boylston Street a 
SUMMER COURSE: JULY 7—AUGUST 8 
A course of seventy-five lecture and labera- 


tory periode for men and wome: wish 
iasietesion in Eugenics and Son Saeeaee 


ine Wilson Young, M. D. recto 
For information apply to Cornelia Bemediek 
Boston, Mass. 7 ee Pee, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


will open for its nineteenth yearZon 


= Free JULY 1,°1913: 2 


One hundred and seventy courses in aca~ 
demic and professiona) a Ben, will be given. 
Special courses by experts in the depart-— 
ments of Education, Manual Arts, Music Do- 
mestic Art, Home Economics and Ph sical 
Training. Bight courses in the Education of 
Defectives. fessional courses in Law 
Accounting and Finance. Excellent op : 








_ 


GEORGE C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, Warhington Square 
New York City. 





-_— ~ natntinal 


Small Cities?” was answered clearly, 
in the affirmative, by Superintendent 
Dreher of Columbia. This associa- 
tion elected the following officers: 
President, Frank Evans; vice-presi- 
dent, A. R. Banks, Columbia; secre- 
tary, William C. Bynum, George- 
town; treasurer, Davis Jeffries, 
Union. 

A strong resolution stating the 
case for compulsory education was 
introduced by T. C. Easterling of 
Marion and passed at the closing 
session of the whole association. A. 
H. Gasque of Florence is the presi- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill,,.28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 


D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


LosAngele Cal., 343 Dovgias Bldg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





and the way to receive wees pi da Rte eye g.(amee Ft Le A , and demand a higher 
each 


salary 


TATES 
847 Main Street, Treetesrd, Conn. 


time. There are few teachers who cannot better themselves both professional! 
and financially by a change. We are havin 
without experience Me we recommend +e 


EACHERS'’ AGENGY., 


calls most every day for teachers with an 


Write for circulars. 


olman, Manager 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teity. 


ident teachers.and school officers who are planning for next year and 
‘or a Bersonal, eetie and correspondence invited. D bector.- JAMES LEE LOVE, 
formerly of Harvard Universit: 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


We are the ney for egourieg 
Dakota, Wyomi Oregon, Washi 
California, Nebras , Arizona, Mon 
pot th University 

BR e 
any 
ents. 
Washington. Velume Two poninie 8 
Volume Three contains Califo 
Dollars per Volume or Five Dollars per Set. 


Fe ae 
Oh ee FeO 


o sate <= 


ROCKY) 


ions for teachers in Colorade, Oklahoma, South 

n,, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexic®, 
a and Neyada. WRITE US TO-DAY-for Free Booklet, 
e place most of our teachers outright. 


We place teachers from the Kinder- 


ocky Mountain ‘Teachers’ Agency School Directories of Principals and Superintend- 
olum tains Colorade, Oklahoma, So 
wvelame , Idaho, Utah, North Dakota and New Mexico. 
rnia, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. PRICE, Two 


uth Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon and 


i eee 


SSS 


(IGN / tx 


AUVENcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 
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THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








Miss. Hettie 


ent for next year. 
g elected 


Brown of Winthrop was 
first vice-president. 

The attendance record was broken, 
and every one of the more than 1,000 
members. pronounced the meeting 
itself a‘ record breaker. 

ee2yikiron 
MISSISSIPPI. 

JACKSON. The Mississipi Con- 
gtess of Mothers has appointed a 
committee to appear before the 
Mississippi Medical Association at 
its annual convention in Vicksburg 
next month and seek the co-opera- 
tion of that body in securing the 
passage of a law requiring that sex 
hygiene be taught in the public 
schools of the state. 

The Congress of Mothers has suc- 
ceeded in securing the establishment 
of a chair of parenthood at the 
state normal college at Hattiesburg, 
and the state president, Mrs. R. B. 
Stapleton, believes that will be the 
entering wedge in securing _the 
proper presentation of sex hygiene 
in the public schools, and a course of 
study that will teach children 
strength of character and. self re- 
spect in the sex relations, doing 
away with the false modesty and 
prudery parents often manifest to- 
ward their children. 


TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS. An investigation of 
the Memphis schools is being con- 
ducted as a result of the resolution 


passed at a mass meeting last week. 
The committee, which consists of 
Elliott Lang, Judge J. P. Young, E. 
B. LeMaster, F. W. Faxon, W. G. 
Thomas, S. Jacobs, and P. M. Can- 
ale, the last two being members- 
elect of the board of education, will 
study especially the financial features 
of the system, and it is hoped that 
the result of the survey will be an 
awakening of public sentiment to the 
necessity of a twenty-five to thirty- 
five cent special tax and a bond is- 
sue, which will be needed before 
another legislative session. 


" 
> 





The Remington Adopted 


The announcement which has just 
been made by the officials of the 
Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition that the Remington has been 
adopted as their official typewriter is 
one of the most important items of 
recent typewriter news. 

Remington typewriters will be 
used exclusively, not only for the 
entire clerical work of the expost- 
tion, but will also be employed. ex- 
clusively at the public typewriting 
stations, of which there will be 
about 100 at different points on the 
exposition grounds for the conven- 
ence of visitors. 

Coming immediately on the heels 
of this announcement is another 
which is even more important, 
namely, that the Remington Type- 
writer Company has been chosen by 


MENEELY&CO. 


.» 
BOSTON dng nar, | a 
2A PARK ST. Qeasty 100 pears i 





the Panama-Pacific management as 
the sole distributor throughout the 
world of the official handbook con- 
cerning the exposition. 

The hrst announcement is a tribute 
to Remington Typewriter merit; the 
second is a most impressive recog- 
nition of the ‘vastness and potency 
of the Remington Typewriter sales 
Organization. The Remington Type- 
writer system, with its 709 sales- 
rooms, embracing every continent 
nd every country, has been selected 
by the exposition committee having 
the matter in charge because it is 
the best available agency through 
which to make this distribution. 

+> 
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full power to act as mediator, and to 
appoint commissioners of concilia- 
tion in labor disputes “whenever in 
his judgment the interests of indus- 
trial peace may require iit to be 
done.” That is a large commission. 


THE FRENCH CABINET CRISIS 


The cabinet crisis in France over 
the question of proportional repre- 
sentation, which has forced the resig- 
nation of the Briand ministry, and 
set the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies at odds with each other, 
comes at a most unfortunate time, 
when the threatening aspect of Eu- 
ropean affairs especially demands 
harmony and concert of action. The 
measure in question had passed the 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
339 to 217, and there can be no 
doubt that the reform which it was 
designed to institute is demanded by 
public opinion. But the Senate de- 
feated the proposal by a vote of 161 
to 128, and the Cabinet thereupon 
resigned. It is not clear how any 
ministry which may succeed that just 
retiring can throw over the propor- 
tional representation policy to which 
the Chamber is committed, and. if 
the Senate adheres to its policy, a 
deadlock between the two branches 
seems inevitable. 


THE SIEGE OF ADRIANOPLE. 


It is not strange that the siege of 
Adrianople should recall the siege 
of Plevna by the Russians during 
the Russo-Turkish war. In point 
of time, the limit of the earlier siege 
has already been exceeded. The 
first Russian attack upon Plevna 
was made July 20, 1877, and on De- 
cember 10 Osman Pasha surren- 
dered. The Bulgarians began the 
investment of Adrianople October 20, 
1912, so that Shukri Pasha has al- 
ready held out longer than Osman 
Pasha was able to. The forces en- 
gaged on either side in the two 
sieges do mot greatly differ. Al- 
thouch the fighting before Adrian- 
ople has not been of the same des- 
perate and sanguinary character as 
that which went on at Plevna, it 
must be remembered that the opera- 
tions about Adrianople have taken 
place in the dead of winter. Shukri 
Pasha’s defence of that stronghold 
with. his half-starving army shows 
that the Turk has not lost his fight- 
ing qualities. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Ini S Educ ; of Teachers Agencies is pa felt we think in the fillirg of unusval 
United: States, “Bereai a “ Spee THE VALUE combinations. For example, following letters which have al) « ceursed 
: College Within the first two weeks in March Bey an illustration of this——N.Y¥. “Have you a strong 
Entrance Requirements,” Com- person on your list who might be s 
: pj , ; , | domes science and manual training an 
piled by Clarence. Daameingsles, courses? This I realize will be quite a combination for one teacher, but we think we 
could well adapt such a teacher to our needs. I am asking for information and do not care 
for applications at present. Hoping to share the bepefite of your long and successful ¢xpert- 
ence, 


Bulletin, 1913; No. 


agent State Board of Education, 
Massachusetts. 

Bulletin, 1912, No. 30. “Qatin-Am- 
erican. Universities amd — Special 
Schools.” By Edgar Ewing Bran- 
don, vice-president of Miami: Uni- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





le to supervise OUr work in drawing, do some work im 
some time in supervising our music 


etc. Answer “We have a young woman graduating this year from The Polytechnic 


Institute at Peoria, Illinois. She has had a number of years experience, the last in New 
Jersey. She has specialized in and can teach dra 
and music. Sbe hasa good record for the $700-$£00."’ From this we re- 
work and the teaching she has done. She 


mabual training, sewing. millinery, 


an immediate rep! asking 


‘ us to send full particulars and ees | the yoeng woman reierre to te 
versity. : : make a. We received word from her that she had applied. A 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- | further letter from the superintendent: “We have offered the position by telegram 


vancement of Teaching. — Seventh 
annual report. 576 Fifth ayenue, 
New York City. 

Russell Sage Foundation, ~Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Bulletin R. 
“Information About [t§— Field, 
Publications and Methods of Co- 
operation.” 400 Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. = 

Riverside, California, Public Library. 
Bulletins 55, 75, 80. “Panama 
Canal,—An Old Way to California 
Made New.” *Patriotism,—Me- 
morial Day, Flag Day, and Fourth 
of July.” “Alfalfa.” 

“City Government in ~ Burope.” 
Houston, Texas, Inquiry Into 
Municipal Organization and Ad- 
ministration in the Prinempal Cities 
of Great Britain and Germany: 
with a Report of Recommendations 
for Houston’s -Guidancé in De- 
veloping a Great Seaport City on 
the Gulf of Mexico. By Frank 
Putnam, special commissioner. 
City of Houston, Texas. ~ 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Register and Twenty-Fiith Official 
Announcement. 

Adams, Massachusetts. 1912 Re- 
port. Francis A. Bagnall, stiperin- 
tendent. 

Wakefield, Massachusetts. 1912 Re- 
port. Willard B. Atwell, superin- 
tendent, 

Needham, Massachusetts. 1912 Re- 
port. <A. H. Keyes, supefintend- 
ent 

Colored Schools of Henrico County, 
Va. Fourth Annual Report of In- 
dustrial Work. Superintendent 
Arthur D. Wright, P. O, Box 15. 

Richmond, Va. 


> 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Cliff Gordon’s impersonation of 
“The German Senator” has become 
a classic, and has served to establish 
him in the good graces of the amuse- 
ment loving public. Mr. Gordon 
comes to Boston after a long absence 
at the head of a great comedy Dill. 
Bill Macart of “The Sleeping Beauty 
and the Beast” fame and Ethelyn 
Bradford will present their latest and 
funniest comedy, “The Second 
Generation,” for the first time in 
Boston. The Four Rianos Bave a 





unique acrobatic novelty, @€ scene 
of which is laid in a hotel @ South 
\irica, and the players afré giant 
gorillas, who turn things topsy 
turvy. Wilbur- Mack and Nella 
Walker will present their latest musi- 
cal flirtation; while the great De- 
Lasso troupe of aetialists will supply 


thrills enough to make the. cold 
chills run down one’s back. Buck- 
ley’s Animals is another great comedy 
act, and other features will Be the 
wonderful Thomas A. Edison Talk- 
ing Motion Pictures with all new 


this morning to your candidate at $7(0"’ and the 


py De 
to fil combinations like this without the broad reach of TEAGHERS AGENCIES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


me] comer in her letter to us telli of 
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Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


So New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 





ernesses, 
or address 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sitcii!.‘: Santi 
§ lor Professors ipals, 
end FO REISN. of metruction ; yecomamendn good Bebcols to oaruanh "Dah a 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG sy AGENCY 31 Union Square New York, Est. 1889. 

Supplies Coll men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone, No advance fee. 








vi od edu ted for d € 
PECIALISTS iui" Pre bratory una Normal Schools and Collepes in Peoee 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 


f music and drawing secure porieer $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ NOEXCY, R.L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. 





Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least $0 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in = anes” North anc South Dakota, Nebraske, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we. can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.%9222.4.5%i2 mre 


ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
eer Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) oftcials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


3 nm thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Businets” carefully re- 
a ea facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 


Office : Spokane, Washington. 


TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














623 S0, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill, 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. «. . 


WINSHIP | 


EACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 





subjects, Pauline Moran, the singer, 
and many others. 
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TRAGHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Te: -—-. 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, bzcause no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment, 
which will mean even more generous pro- 


vision for annuitants than that now given. 


NOW {S THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 
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WINSHIP 


“sie! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AG ENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


Ithank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 


Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


Prompt! 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
lam enjoying my work here in the-—-— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 


cae in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 
r. ” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 
I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 


sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior to any 
other with which I registered.” ‘eet Rakes 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam ve lad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory ons 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 














A PROGRESSIVE NEWSFAPER 


Springtield Republican 


Honestiy Devoted to the Service of the People. Independent of Selfish Political, Personal or Finan- 
clal influences. Courageous, Enterprising, Interesting. Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


DAILY (morning) $8; SUNDAY $2; WEEKLY $1 a Year 


The Springfield Republican stands for political progress and social justice. It has stood for 
these causes, consistently and strongly during the 88 years of its career. It stands also for hon- 
esty in all of the relations of life. personal, political, commercial, industrial, national and interna- 
tional. It considers that honesty is an essential basis of real political progress and social justice. 
It refuses to follow popular leaders who lack this fundamental virtue, however captivating and elo- 

nent. 

7 The Republican has a profound faith in democratic institutions, but it recognizes clearly that the 
safegcird of a progressive democracy is universal education, developing an enlightened electorate, 
which may deal justly with the difficult problems that modern civilization presents. It looks for- 
ward through the agency of such an electorate, to an increasing restraint of the aggrandizing acti- 
vities of powerful individuals and groups, to the end that there may be a juster distribution of the 
fruits of labor and a fuller realization of the ideal of the commonwealth 

The Republican seeks to embody its principles in its own service to the people as a newspaper. 
It strives ever to deal with its public honestly in its presentation of the news of the day. It 
tells no tales to promote its sales. It aims to educate, to enlighten and uplift its readers; and 
yet to interest and entertain them by honest methods. Its editorial page. is. one of the strongest, 
keenest, broadest, in the country. It deals with all the subjects that concern humanity in the 
spirit of helpfulness, of healthier, happier living. 

The Republican gives a news service that is real, not flashy. 
for its general news, often supplemented by special correspondence. 
with remarkable thoroughngss, and it devotes large and 
sports. It gives liberal treatment to literature and to 
Sunday Republican is especially rich in 
ments. 


presents in 16 broad pages the best editorial, literary aud special features of 
the Me SE! fh and rewritten golssaries of the important news of the eben. It is an 
excellent home journal for intelligent people who wish to keep abreast of the best thought of the times, as well as 
of the news of the day, and it costs only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

*“Dp UY (Mornin: $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 16 cents a week, 3 cents ac 
pate BS eH Rae Sse, Bye quacter, 8 he a month, 20 centsa week. SUNDAY, $2.00a year, 50 cents a quarter, 
Scentsacopy. WEEKLY Cenuregare $2 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3centsacopy. Specimen copies of either 
edition sent free on application. The Weekly Republican will be sent free for one month to anyone who wishes totry it. All sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance. Address THE REPUBLICAN, Seringfield, Mass. 


It commands the best agencies 

It covers its home territory 
expert attention to all the healthy outdoor 
the arts, sciences: and industries. The 
delightful literary and other diverting features and depart- 





